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CHAPTER X. 
ONLY A LITTLE FLOWER. 


THE 16th of June was the day fixed 


for the ball at Winton Hall. 

Since the ‘rollicking times’ of 
the old Squire—Aubrey’s grand- 
father—no such preparations for 
gay festivities had ever been seen 
at the quaint old Hall as those 
which now turned the house ‘topsy- 
turvy,’ sent the servants and their 
newly-secured and numerous aides- 
de-camp skirmishing, and trans- 
formed the dim old library and its 
adjoining ‘gallery’ into a slippery- 
floored dancing-roomandalavishly- 
arranged buffet. 

Mr. Winton, having once been 
really aroused from his habitual 
careless indifference, seemed per- 
fectly ready now to acquiesce in 
all the lavish schemes his sister 
declared as absolutely ‘necessary 
under the circumstances.’ 

That ‘the circumstances’ were 
eminently satisfactory, even Mr. 
Winton was forced to admit ; for it 
certainly did seem to him as if his 
d—d bad luck had turned, to have 
his two favourite children mate 
with such distinguished and wealthy 
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persons as Alan and Maud 
Gwynne. 

These auspicious marriages 
would reinstate the neglected family 
at the Hall so thoroughly in the 
public estimation of the county 
generally that its head—Mr. Win- 
ton himself—could once more 
meet his neighbours with the 
proud consciousness that his posi- 
tion was quite as influential as 
theirs. 

A petty ambition possibly ; but 
it is one which influences the ¢enue 
of society, and, like every impulse 
towards moral elevation, is bound 
to have beneficial results sooner or 
later. 

A band had been specially en- 
gaged to come over from Churton ; 
and the one confectioner of that 
flourishing little town had been 
charged to ‘ do his utmost’ for the 
glory of the Hall in the extraordi- 
nary care he was entreated to be- 
stow upon the supper, and espe- 
cially upon ‘ the ices.’ 

Nora and Josephine drove over 
to Churton together, charged with 
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the tremendous importance of that 
freezing detail, on which, accord- 
ing to the girls’ own opinion, the 
success of the evening mainly de- 
pended. 

‘The ices are far more import- 
ant than the wine, you know, Mr. 
Smith,’ gentle Nora ventured to 
explain to the chef. ‘What the 
ladies care most about is nice 
ice, it’s so refreshing on hot 
summer nights ; and if the ladies 
are pleased, of course the gentle- 
men must be so likewise.’ 

Nora blushed profusely, and 
looked charming as she made this 
very feeble attempt at a joke. 

Poor little Nora! these were 
wondrously happy days for her; 
and life itself seemed to have been 
metamorphosed from a /riste réalité 
—a perpetual battling against ad- 
verse circumstances and_inhar- 
monious surroundings—to the 
blessed peace and constant joy of 
pleasantest intercourse with most 
congenial souls. 


Father, aunt, sister, and brother 
all now seemed willing and eager 
to spare no effort which could 
make the evening of the 16th an 
epoch of thorough enjoyment to 
all concerned. 

No wonder Nora was the busiest, 
the brightest, and the gayest of all 
the gay home party on this auspi- 
cious occasion. 

Mrs. Crawford gave orders that, 
instead of luncheon, dinner would 
be served at two o'clock on the 
16th ; and a very pleasant midday 
meal it was. 

The general confusion of the 
domestic part of the establishment 
turned the dining-room into an ap- 
propriate scene for an indoor pic- 
nic—the meats were cold, the 
plates few in number, and neither 
salt nor sifted sugar could be ob- 
tained from any of the hurrying 
agitated servants. 

Then the young men who were 
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staying at the Hall determined to 
come to the rescue, and, craving 
Mrs. Crawford’s leave, dismissed 
the flurried attendants, and them- 
selves undertook the pleasant task 
of waiting upon the ladies. 

Alan Gwynne, in the best possi- 
ble spirits, thoroughly entered into 
the fun of this impromptu farce, 
and, to every one’s surprise and 
amusement, volunteered to head 
the new batch of domestics as the 
sprightliest of major-domos. 

Neither Nora nor Jo had ever 
seen the grave Alan unbend in 
this way before, and Jo, on the 
whole, was not thoroughly pleased 
to behold the hero she had chosen 
to set upon a pedestal of dignity 
‘ making a mountebank of himself.’ 

‘It is like a certain tragedian I 
once saw in town dancing a horn- 
pipe in Hamlet’s suit; this was 
Josephine’s whispered comment to 
her happy sister, who only recog- 
nised her Alan’s lovable disposi- 
tion in these funny freaks of his. 

Maud had heard the comments 
of both sisters, and said in brief 
reply to Josephine’s tragic allu- 
sion, 

‘The actor you mean desired to 
prove the versatility of his genius 
to an admiring public. Guardie is 
not acting: he is behaving as his 
happy mood prompts him, because 
he feels at his ease among friends.’ 

Mr. Gwynne, like all mock- 
waiters, had been most assiduous 
in the brandishing of the serziette, 
the insignia of office, which he 
carried under his arm. Once, hav- 
ing left this useful article by the 
side of a lady, whose plate he had 
most demonstratively and most un- 
necessarily been dusting, he paused, 
at a loss. 

‘Lend me a serviette, Aubrey, 
for pity’s sake, or I shall lose my 
situation,’ he cried, trying to seize 
the linen flag Aubrey was now 
brandishing in the true spirit of 
flattery—imitation. 
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But Aubrey, in excellent spirits 
himself for the nonce, rebelled and 
cried, ‘No; you just keep your 
fingers to yourself, young man ;’ 
and as he spoke he seized the 
white tip of Mr. Gwynne’s hand- 
kerchief, which was protruding 
from the breast-pocket of his coat. 

Aubrey pulled, and dragged 
forth not only the handkerchief, 
but also a very bulky pocket-book, 
which fell upon the floor, disgorg- 
ing its contents in its downfall. 

‘A Croesus indeed ! cried Au- 
brey, laughing as he hastily ga- 
thered up the bank-notes which 
lay scattered upon the floor. 

‘Thanks, thanks! whispered 
Alan, a little confused by this 
unintentional display of the money 
intended to pay for a gift to Nora 
on the morrow. ‘I forgot to lock 
the notes up; the gong sounded 
while I was changing my coat. 
I'll put them by now—please make 
my excuses if I’m missed,’ he add- 
ed hurriedly to Aubrey, and was 
about to leave the room; but as 
he reached the door Josephine 
touched his arm. 

‘You have lost your head to- 
day, Alan,’ she whispered, with 
what she meant to be an arch 
glance; ‘you ¢hink you've lost 
your heart. Would it not be wise 
to guard against losing your money 
too ?” 

The ladies had all risen by this 
time, and Josephine, the first to 
move from the table, had been 
the only spectator of that hurried 
encounter between Alan Gwynne 
and her brother. 

Alan, irritated far more than the 
occasion warranted, now hurried 
away; and Josephine, exulting in 
the home-thrust she fully believed 
she had just dealt her much-ad- 
mired adversary, made her way to 
the billiard-room, whither the young 
men speedily followed her. 

Maud and Nora, good helpful 
girls both, put themselves under 
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Mrs. Crawford’s orders, and strove, 
with a very good will and immedi- 
ately apparent results, to be of use 
to that most indefatigable lady. 

Nora was so busy that she had 
no time to look after Alan, though 
she missed the sight of his beloved 
face during the long afternoon, and 
often crept to the window, hoping 
to have a glimpse of him in the 
garden below, or to hear the sound 
of his voice in the shrubberies or 
meadows adjoining. 

But Alan had joined Mr. Winton 
in his retreat in the study, and was 
humouring the old gentleman by 
entering into a very argumentative 
political discussion with him. 

The efergne and dessert-dishes 
all being daintily arranged to Mrs. 
Crawford’s perfect satisfaction, the 
two useful girls now set about fill- 
ing every available glass and vase 
and jug with cut flowers. 

‘We'll make the rooms look per- 
fectly lovely, won’t we, Maud?’ 
said Nora gleefully. And when she 
had duly carried out her part of the 
programme, she crept away to the 
conservatory, and cut the only lily- 
of-the-valley left there—the last 
blossom on her favourite plant; the 
one she particularly desired Alan 
to wear to-night, since her own 
white dress had been trimmed with 
similar flowers by the London dress- 
maker. 


It was nearly seven o'clock when 
Nora, with a beating heart, the lily 
and some maidenhair fern, made 
up into a buttonhole, in her hand, 
sought Alan, anxious to give him 
his decoration for the night. But 
Alan was not to be found in house 
or grounds; and his valet, whom 
Nora met in the hall, informed her 
that his master had gone into the 
village with Mr. Winton. 

Nora stood for a moment irreso- 
lute ; she would so have liked to 
give Alan the flower herself; and 
now she had lost the chance, for it 
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was time she went to dress herself, 
and when next she met her lover it 
would be in the reception-room, 
and in the presence of strangers. 

The valet had gone his leisurely 
way towards the servants’ hall. 
Alan was out; she would run up 
into his room and place the but- 
tonhole on his dressing-table. He 
would know well enough who had 
put it there for him. 

With hasty steps she ran up to- 
wards the spare room, and, with a 
shrinking feeling that was almost 
like apprehension, entered Alan’s 
chamber. 

She left the door ajar, and, still 
timid, approached the dressing- 
table. Alas, there was neither glass 
nor vase for her lily; but on the 
mantelshelf stood a specimen tube 
—the very thing. To pour water 
into it was the work of an instant ; 
but just as she was about to place 
it on the table she heard a footstep 
close to the door. His valet, of 
course ; and he would find her in 
his master’s room! Too hurried to 
argue the point with herself, Nora 
acted on the impulse natural to a 
girl under the circumstances, and 
sought to hide herself. 

In wild haste she crept into the 
sheltering folds of the curtains, and 
was screening herself in one of 
them when the intruder entered the 
room, but with so stealthy and 
shrinking a step that Nora paused 
to see who this might be. 

Peeping between the folds of 
the curtain, she descried Aubrey 
advancing with noiseless footfall, 
and watched him as he stealthily, 
fearfully crossed the room and ap- 
proached the table which stood in 
its centre. 


There was something — some- 
thing terrible in his white face— 
which held her, trembling herself 
now with an indefinable appre- 
hension, spellbound. 

She did not stay to think, to 
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realise. She could only watch in 
mute but ever-growing horror. 


Aubrey took a bunch of keys 
from his pocket, and setting up the 
despatch-box which lay on the 
table before him, he fitted one key 
after another. At last one went 
home into the lock. 

Nora, really dumb with amaze- 
ment now, could not have uttered 
word or cry had she tried, but she 
was beyond the moment when 
speech might have been a relief. 
She could only watch. 


She saw her brother clutching a 
handful of bank-notes. She could 
hear the crisp crackling of the 
paper as he crunched them into a 
bundle; and then she watched 
him thrust them into the breast- 
pocket of his coat. 


Now a door was sharply closed 
at the end of the corridor. In an 
instant Aubrey had flung down the 
lid of the box, the lock of which 
was a self-closing one, and rushed 
from the room. 

She, sick, faint, and trembling, 
but watchful still, could not hear 
his departing tread. He had found 
shelter in the adjoining room ; but 
she knew that those footsteps which 
were approaching from the far end 
of the corridor were Alan Gwynne’s. 

Escape was impossible for her 
now ; for even had she wished to 
fly she knew her shivering limbs 
would refuse to bear her. 

With an overwhelming feeling of 
aching faintness she tried to move 
towards the door, steadying herself 
by the table as she went, and sud- 
denly pausing, with a smothered cry 
of anguish, as Alan, entering, spread 
out his arms to receive her, and in 
happy surprise exclaimed, 

‘ My darling, I have been search- 
ing for you everywhere 

She was safe in the shelter of his 
dear strong arms for the moment, 
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and with a desperate effort she de- 
termined to control herself. 

‘I came—to bring you—only— 
a little flower,’ she stammered ; 
‘but I’m tired. I’ve been so busy 
all the afternoon, and now, now— 
I must hasten to dress.’ 

Thus far she had been able to 
hide her face in his breast, and 
now, as she was compelled to lift 
it, she felt that she dared not meet 
his anxious questioning gaze; so 
without a farther word, but carried 
onward by her fears, as though 
they were wings, she sped from the 
room and away. 

Alan stood lost in wonder. 
Never before had Nora appeared 
to him scared and shrinking and 
terrified like this. 

What could it mean ? 

Had any one been playing prac- 
tical jokes on his tender little 
love? 

Josephine was fond of horse-play 
of all kinds, and she had left him 
with a sort of menace. But Nora 
said something about ‘a little 
flower she had brought him.’ 

Ah, there lay the flower, ruth- 
lessly trodden under foot, close to 
the centre table. 

Poor little Nora! He had star- 
tled her himself, of course, tramping 
along the corridor with his heavy 
boots, when she had wanted to 
creep from his room unobserved. 
Dear, timid, gentle little maiden 
that she was! Forced to content 
himself for the present with these 
vague solutions of Nora’s enigma- 
tical conduct, Alan summoned his 
servant and hurriedly commenced 
his toilet, desperately anxious to 
meet Nora again, to ascertain the 
cause of her alarm, and, if neces- 
sary, to fight her battles for her, 
even if ‘brazen Jo’ were to be his 
adversary. 

At all events he would be able 
to comfort and reassure that most 
loving and gentle of women, whom 
he longed to carry away from her 
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present uncongenial surroundings, 
and to establish as the happy mis- 
tress of his own peaceful home. 


With a face as white as the lilies 
upon her dress, poor Nora, timidly 
sheltering herself behind the ample 
proportions of Queen Juno, crept 
into the ballroom. 

But Alan, who was on the look- 
out for his poor little love, instantly 
made his way to her side. 

‘You are not well, my darling !’ 
he whispered hurriedly, and his 
keen anxiety betrayed itself in his 
eyes and his tone. 

‘She has a racking headache, 
poor child!’ said Maud promptly. 
‘She has been over-exerting her- 
self for every one’s benefit all the 
afternoon, and now she is knocked 
up, of course.’ 

‘I fear I startled you, as I came 
up so noisily, you dear consider- 
ate little woman! Alan continued, 
in his lowest and tenderest tones, 
and as he spoke he managed to 
clasp her small ungloved hand in 
his. But this surreptitious caress, 
instead of comforting Nora, only 
served to alarm Alan himself. 
‘You are ill, child! he cried— 
‘ your hand is as cold as ice !’ 

‘My head aches. I don’t feel 
well,’ she murmured pitifully, and 
added, with what sounded to him 
like an earnest appeal, as indeed 
it was, ‘ Pray, pray don’t take any 
notice of all this; I can’t dance ; 
but if you say nothing no one else 
will remark my absence, and pre- 
sently I can creep away to my 
room unobserved.’ 

Maud, who was preoccupied by 
a growing anxiety about ‘ Adonis,’ 
had not heard the whispered col- 
loquy between Nora and her lover ; 
but now suddenly turned towards 
Mr. Gwynne, and with ill-concealed 
impatience demanded, 

‘Can you tell me anything about 
Aubrey? Not a creature seems to 
have seen him sinceluncheon-time.’ 
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‘You did not inquire in the pro- 
per quarter, Maud! interrupted 
Josephine, in her high shrill tone. 

‘Was he with you, then?’ asked 
Maud, evidently relieved. 

‘Yes; we’ve been having a quiet 
gamble in my own den!’ answered 
Josephine, but, becoming aware of 
her aunt’s vicinity, dropped her 
voice to a more subdued key. 

‘We were turned out of the. bil- 
liard-room by the maids, so we ad- 
journed to my private apartment, 
and had a glorious fling there.’ 

Noting the cool displeasure in 
Alan’s averted face, Josephine was 
instantly provoked to open defi- 
ance. 

‘We are not playing for love, 
you know, Mr. Gwynne; that is a 
harmless amusement best left to 
schoolgirls and prigs,’ she said, by 
way of explanation; but seeing 
that he did not even wince under 
the would-be cruel irony of her 
words, she resolved to shock him 
into some sort of response. 

‘We were going in for a regular 
smasher at shilling Napoleon,’ she 
continued, laughing aloud at the 
pleasing recollection. 

‘And was Aubrey with you then?’ 
asked Maud, mentally resolving to 
read her truant lover a mild little 
lecture when next they should 
meet. 

‘With us?’ repeated Josephine, 
with a spice of malice in her tone. 
‘Indeed he was, and playing fast 
and furiously too. The proverb 
about “ Malheureux au jeu, heu- 
reux en amour,” has certainly prov- 
ed true in the case of my little 
brother. But take his sister’s ad- 
vice, my dear Maud; make him 
very unhappy—and soon too—or 
your joint purse will have to be an 
inexhaustible one.’ 

Maud, as usual, when Josephine 
sought to lead her on to battle, 
took refuge in dignified silence; and 
to see the gentle smile of undis- 
turbed content upon her lips was a 
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more exasperating punishment to 
her irate adversary than any spoken 
words could have been. 

Nora, meanwhile, had crept close 
to her lover’s side again, and now 
whispered hurriedly, 

‘ Good-night, dear Alan; please 
forgive me for running away.’ 

As she spoke she saw the first 
batch of visitors arriving at the 
principal entrance, where Mrs. 
Crawford was prepared to receive 
them, rustling in brocaded import- 
ance. 

Nora hastened to avail herself of 
the chance thus afforded to her, and 
swiftly made her escape through 
the small door at the other end of 
the ballroom. 

She sped up-stairs, and, breath- 
less, hurried towards her brother’s 
room. But before she reached the 
door he had opened it, and now 
stepped forth—not ‘booted and 
spurred withal’ — but cer¢es in 
‘brave apparel, a comely and a 
goodly youth to look upon.’ Nora, 
gazing upon him through the pain- 
ed and troubled light of her most 
humiliating discovery, saw neither 
his comeliness nor his brave ap- 
parel; to her he was not goodly, 
but guz/ty, as she looked upon him, 
and with a pang of additional re- 
pugnance she noted that he held a 
magnificent bouquet of rare hot- 
house flowers, and that it was 
fastened into a jewelled filigree 
holder. 

Whose money had paid for that 
costly trifle ? 

‘Why, little Nora, what are you 
doing up here ?’ he inquired, with a 
pleasant smile ; and as she did not 
reply, but only looked straight into 
his clear blue eyes, the light in hers 
all dim and troubled, he added, 
advancing a step nearer to her, 

‘Are you ill, little lady? You 
look awfully seedy ; is that why you 
are not dancing ?—the first waltz 
is on, by Jove—my queen will be 
angry. I must be off.’ 
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As he spoke he was passing his 
sister, and already hastening to- 
wards the stairs. 

‘Stay, Aubrey,’ whispered Nora, 
now again trembling in every limb; 
‘I must speak to you before you go 
away to dance!’ 

Her voice and face, unknown to 
herself, became severe, almost me- 
nacing. : 

‘Don’t be a fool, Nora,’ he an- 
swered hurriedly ; ‘this is no time 
for play-acting; let me goon. I 
shall get into trouble with Maud.’ 

‘Come back into your room 
with me, Aubrey,’ insisted Nora. 
‘Worse trouble than dear Maud’s 
anger is coming to you. I sought 
for you everywhere three hours ago, 
but you had already gone—gone to 
Churton, I suppose, to buy those 
flowers for Maud — and —/#/f she 
knew—’ 

A horrible fear possessed the 
young man. 

Mechanically he turned and fol- 
lowed his sister back into the room 
in which he had just before been 
casting such satisfied glances into 
the looking-glass—the glass which 
now mirrored his white haggard 
face as his eyes unconsciously 
peered into its depths again, and 
with a movement of horror he 
shrank away from the altered vision 
which now confronted him there. 


Nora, who was physically as 
much as mentally affected by the 
horrible nature of the charge she 
was about to bring against her 
brother, felt that her limbs would 
soon refuse to bear her in an up- 
right position ; so, all shivering and 
trembling, she sank down in the 
chair nearest her, and without los- 
ing any time in useless preamble, 
she, striving to steady her voice, 
said, ‘I saw you steal that money 
out of Mr. Gwynne’s despatch box, 
Aubrey. God knows I was no 
willing witness to my brother’s 
crime. I hurried after you too, as 
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soon as I had fully realised the 
enormity of your action, but already 
you were gone !” 

He stood transfixed, and her 
voice, which she had so earnestly 
desired to steady, broke into a sob 
as she pitifully added, 

*O, tell me that I can restore 
the money to Alan now I will 
tell him / took it, and that / restore 
it, and he will pity—but perhaps— 
some day—forgive me!’ 

‘You're a brick, Nora,’ said 
Aubrey hoarsely ; ‘and what / am 
won't avail me to confess, or you 
to listen to. That I am a coward 
and—and—a thief, I know, and so 
do you ; that I have paid away two 
hundred pounds to save myself 
from the rows at home, and the 
disgrace of being discovered to 
have had dealings with Joshua 
Spooning, the governor's most 
loathsome enemy, I tell you now. 
At the same time I throw myself 
and all my hopes of future peace 
and happiness in humble supplica- 
tion at your feet.’ 

He suited the action to the 
words as he spoke, and grovelled 
on the floor at her feet, hiding his 
face in the folds of her dress, and 
writhing in his agony. 

‘ There is but one thing you can 
do, Aubrey,’ said Nora quietly and 
not unkindly ; ‘you must go to 
Alan Gwynne, make full and free 
confession to him; tell him you 
will demand the two hundred 
pounds from father at once, and 
restore them to their owner. Alan 
is noble and generous, consider- 
ate, and truly kind. If you con- 
fess all the circumstances unre- 
servedly to him, your temptation, 
your wicked yielding, and how 
and why, he will listen to you pa- 
tiently and make every possible 
allowance for you. Indeed I feel 
that, perhaps for my sake—’ here 
sobs checked the poor girl’s utter- 
ance for a moment; ‘or—or—even 
on account of his good feeling to- 
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wards you, and his affection for 
Maud—’ 

‘Ah, that’s it,’ cried Aubrey, 
suddenly raising himself upon his 
knees, and looking into his sister’s 
face with a terrible despair in his— 
‘that’s why I cannot, I CANNOT 
confess ; it’s for Maud’s sake, my 
proud, my beautiful, lovely, and 
lovable queen ! 

‘She loves you, and would for- 
give you, and help you in all 
things, if only you strove to do 
right, Aubrey,’ said Nora de- 
cisively. 

‘Ah, you don’t know her,’ cried 
he ; ‘ you don’t know how she de- 
spises lies and deceit and treach- 
ery! You, feeling that though Iam 
a lost wretch I am your brother 
still, don’t utterly shrink from and 
despise me; you would even help 
me if you could—’ 

‘ Indeed, yes,’ sobbed poor Nora. 

‘But Maud would recoil from 
me as one utterly loathsome and 
despicable, and neither tears nor 
protestations, nor even a life of 
penance and expiation, could ever 
bring me within the pale of her 
forgiveness or of her countenance 
again.’ 

He spoke with a sense of des- 
perate conviction. 

There was a hurried tap at the 
door of Aubrey’s room. 

He opened it hastily. The ser- 
vant handed him two notes and 
disappeared. 

The first was from his aunt : 


* You are causing a perfect scan- 
dal by your absence. Nora, the 
little idiot, has declared herself too 
ill to appear. The whole thing a 
dead failure, of course. 

‘Come instantly ! £. 


*N.B. Your father is furious.’ 


The smaller note was from 
Maud: 


‘Come at once, and you may 
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yet hope to be forgiven. In any 
case, 1 shall demand an ample 
apology and a satisfactory account 
of your inconsiderate a 
‘M. G.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
WOULD YOU HAVE TRUSTED HER? 


Ar eleven o’clock the brilliancy 
of the ball at Winton Hall, which, 
according to Mrs. Crawford’s lu- 
gubrious prognostications, was to 
prove a ‘dead failure,’ was at its 
height. 

The rooms, which were lofty 
and large, though well filled, were 
by no means _inconveniently 
crowded ; and the dancers, as is 
mostly the case in the country, 
where social gatherings are rare, 
and therefore so delightful, all 
had a happy look of keen enjoy- 
ment on their faces, very different 
from the d/asé and utterly ennuyé 
expression so characteristic of the 
denizens of London ballrooms. 

Josephine was bolder than ever 
to-night, and certainly looked her 
‘brazen best,’ as Alan Gwynne 
ironically admitted to Maud, in her 
training gown ofa crass yellow hue, 
a tint well adapted to her dark 
skin, her black eyes, and blacker 
hair. 

‘Young Blythe,’ a ‘thorough 
good fellow,’ as all who knew him 
admitted, and as ‘Jo’ had declared 
a hundred times during the last 
fortnight, in which he had been her 
most constant and most attentive 
companion, had evidently been im- 
pressed by quite other attributes in 
the elegantly-dressed Miss Winton, 
who waltzed ‘a doosid sight better 
than any other girl within ten miles 
of Churton,’ than by her skill at 
billiards and in horsemanship. In- 
deed young Blythe, and he was a 
very young man, had _ hitherto 
looked upon Jo as ‘a thorough 
good fellow’ herself ; and in speak- 











ing of her, thought he paid her the 
greatest possible compliment in 
asserting that she was Ar upon 
the spot stroke and winning ha- 
zard. 

‘I don’t know the fellow who'd 
beat her, by Jove!’ Blythe con- 
cluded his gallant tribute to the 
bold black-eyed girl, who to-night 
had made him forget even her 
prowess at billiards (his favourite 
occupation) in her perfect waltzing. 

It was the first occasion on which 
it had ever entered young Blythe’s 
head that ‘Jo,’ unsurpassed as a 
partner in manly sports, might 
make a very desirable partner for 
life as Mrs. Blythe. 

And, in the pauses of the dulcet 
strains of the ‘Schdnen Blauen 
Donau,’ the adventurous blonde 
youth told ‘ dear Jo’ that such was 
his conviction; and Jo, a little, 
not much, surprised, but most de- 
cidedly elated, said she thought 
they would manage to pull toge- 
ther very tidily in double harness. 
‘Taking the good with the bad, 
you know, Bertie,’ she whispered 
behind her fan ; and in an impres- 
sive tone added, ‘You go and 
tackle my governor directly after 
breakfast to-morrow morning, and 
make him do something handsome 
in the way of settlement ; he cav, 
you know, but he must be brought 
to reason, for he’s old and obsti- 
nate.’ 

‘ My expectations will fetch him, 
I hope,’ cried young Blythe, with 
a peal of light-hearted laughter 
that would have done credit to a 
happy schoolboy. 

Nora was in the ballroom too— 
her headache was better, she told 
Alan, in answer to his tenderly 
anxious inquiries ; and having re- 
solved to make a desperate effort, 
she was now most fully deter- 
mined to carry out her resolution 
unflinchingly. Maud and Alan 
must both be spared all knowledge 
of the crushing disgrace which had 
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suddenly fallen upon “er sweet 
dreams of peace and happiness, 
making both the present and the 
future hideous, unendurable, and 
presenting life itself as a gloomily 
threatening necessity from which 
escape, alas, was impossible. 

So, with the strength of true 
heroism, gentle Nora took the 
burden of the secret and the fatal 
consequences of her brother’s guilt 
on to her own frail shoulders ; and, 
however mistakenly, yet surely in 
honest good faith, resolved to 
screen her brother as far as it lay 
in her power, not only for his own 
miserable sake, but far more out of 
consideration for Alan and Maud, 
who were dearer to her now than 
her own kith and kin. They should, 
they must in any case be spared 
the painful humiliation of knowing 
that Aubrey—/er brother—was—a 
thief ! 

Poor Nora !—it was neither with 
a light heart nor with willing feet 
she finally consented to do Alan’s 
bidding, and actually ‘took a turn’ 
with him. 

‘For the last time perhaps— 
perhaps,’ sang the small voice of 
sorrowful presentiment within her, 
attuning the words to the dulcet 
strain of that same waltz which had 
just accompanied her sister’s tri- 
umph and young Blythe’s mental 
hymn of thanksgiving. 

‘For the last time perhaps— 
perhaps,’ sang that sad little voice 
in Nora’s breast, making a melan- 
choly second to the gay strains of 
the band. 

‘Dancing with you again, my 
darling, reminds me of the old 
happy days at the seaside,’ he said, 
pressing her slender form closely 
with his strong protecting arm, to 
the delicious power of which she 
so gladly yielded herself. *‘ Do you 
remember those blessed days when 
we loved to be together, and yet 
scarcely realised that we loved one 
another best of all?” 
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Did she remember! Was she 
ever likely to forget any one of 
those delightful hours spent in his 
dear company, recollected now 
with that double intensity which 
lends a poignancy, that is almost 
pain already, to joys which, alas, 
we fear are but fleeting ? 

He loved her too well, and was 
far too thoroughly acquainted with 
all her ways and all her changes 
of mood and feeling, to be de- 
ceived by her painfully simulated 
gaiety. He knew she was suffer- 
ing, and told her so ; but believing, 
as he did, that there could not be 
a thought in her guileless mind 
which might trouble her and not 
be instantly confessed to him, he 
attributed the sad depression of 
her looks and bearing to a purely 
physical cause, a severe nervous 
headache, which was the natural 
result of the excitement and fatigue 
to which she had subjected herself 
all the long sultry afternoon. 

It was so like her, he thought, 
praising her fervently at the same 
time, to try and dissemble, to talk 
and to laugh and to dance and to 
hide every outward indication of 
suffering, for Azs sake. 

But she should not punish her- 
self in her desire to gratify him ; he 
would not prove himself selfish 
and exacting, decause she was yield- 
ing and devoted. 

So he presently took her out 
into the cool conservatory, and, 
placing her on a seat, bid her rest 
there and talk to him, for there 
should be no more dancing or 
company-mannering for either of 
them that night. On that he was 
determined. 

She, nothing loth to abandon 
herself still once more to the un- 
alloyed delight of his presence, 
quietly seated herself, prepared to 
listen to his low tender voice, and 
keenly sensitive to the thrill with 
which it seemed to play upon her 
over-sensitive nerves. 
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‘You will be quite well again 
to-morrow, my darling?’ said he 
anxiously. ‘Quite—quite yourself?’ 

‘Of course,’ she answered, with 
a reassuring smile; ‘why not? 

Why not indeed ? 

As if to give her an undeniable 
reason, Maud entered the con- 
servatory from the garden at this 
moment, closely followed by Au- 
brey, who, according to his regal 
mistress’s peremptory order, was 
still carrying that magnificent bou- 
quet of hers, as he had been made 
to carry it all the evening, by way 
of expiation for his ‘late appear- 
ance and his melancholy face.’ 

So she had said, scolding him 
and laughing too; but long after 
both the sharp words and the 
laughter were forgotten, she had 
still expected him to obey her 
original behest. 

And he, always meekly obedient 
where she chose to command, was 
more meekly obedient than ever 
to-night, utterly cowed by the 
double knowledge of his guilt and 
the terrible dread of her displea- 
sure. He glanced wistfully at Nora 
as he caught sight of her engaged 
in confidential chat with Alan 
Gwynne. 

She looked up as Maud and her 
brother entered the conservatory, 
and she met his pitiful alarmed 
glance with a quiet indifference in 
hers which reassured even while 
it chilled him. 

She had resolved now to act a 
difficult part, and to bear the bur- 
den he had cast upon her slender 
shoulders to the end, no matter 
how painful and bitter that end 
might be. 

But to endure bravely and in 
silence, she must force herself to 
wear a mask of indifference to all 
outsiders, and, what was far more 
difficult, to school all her tender 
girlish impulses, to curb and con- 
trol them by the aid of that cruel 
rod known as callousness. 
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Aubrey saw this calm resolve 
and the visible effect of it in Nora’s 
bearing already, and with a sort of 
mental shiver—if such an expres- 
sion may be pardoned—he began 
to realise the bitter consequences 
his guilt might bring on others who 
were wholly innocent. 

‘So glad you are better, you 
poor, dear, indefatigable old pet!’ 
said Maud, giving Nora a kindly 
smile as she passed; and then, 
turning towards her uncle, she 
added, ‘She still looks very pale 
and weary, Guardie; pray don’t 
allow her to over-fatigue herself.’ 

‘I am seriously thinking of send- 
ing her to her bed this minute,’ 
said Mr. Gwynne. 

And very soon after poor Nora, 
sick at heart and tired as she felt, 
thankfully allowed herself to be 
dismissed. ; 

But her simple ‘ Good-night’ to 
her anxious lover seemed to her 
utterly inadequate as they parted. 
The haunting dread of what the 
morrow might bring was ever pre- 
sent to her ; and every moment she 
now spent with Alan was doubly 
and trebly precious, overcast as it 
seemed to her with the black and 
heavy clouds of probable future 
estrangement. 

Alan had been watching her 
white weary face with intense com- 
miseration as these thoughts, speed- 
ing through her brain, left their 
harrowing traces upon her fair 
young brow. 

He held her hands clasped in 
his, and was thus gazing down upon 
her, his kind gray eyes expressing 
the deep tenderness he felt towards 
this sensitive delicate little crea- 
ture, whose life must surely be a 
struggle, spent as it was among 
relatives who certainly were quite 
unable to appreciate the true re- 
finement of the dainty flower which 
had sprung up among them, so 
lightly tended, so little cared for. 

‘You promised to be quite your- 
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self to-morrow, Nora, did you not ? 
he repeated presently, as a certain 
recollection crossed his brain. 

‘ Quite—certainly,’ said she, and 
succeeded in giving him the re- 
assuring smile for which she knew 
he was looking. 

‘I am going to buy you some- 
thing to-morrow—something for 
my wife,’ he said, in his tenderest 
tones. ‘ And she shall go over to 
Churton with me and choose it for 
herself. I'll order the dogcart at 
eleven, and then we can be back 
to luncheon without disturbing 
aunt Isabel or Mr. Winton. Will 
that suit, my darling ?” 

‘Whatever you like, Alan,’ she 
answered hurriedly and coldly, and 
with a hasty whispered ‘Good-night’ 
left him, a little hurt and very much 
surprised. 


Once safe in herroom and alone 
—‘ Alone at last, thank God "’ as 
she cried, with a sob that was half 
a prayer, and overwhelmed by the 
sense of her utter helplessness in 
the misery she felt coming threaten- 
ingly nearer and nearer now—she 
knelt by her bedside, sobbing Dbit- 
terly ; and as her hot tears abated 
she found a sudden grateful com- 
fort in broken stammering phrases 
and entreaties, which, all unskilled 
and unpremeditated as they were, 
yet were prayers and heartfelt ones, 
such earnest prayers as never could 
be learnt or said by rote—such 
prayers as we have reason to believe 
go straight to that Throne to which 
we, sinful and sorrowing as we are, 
dare cling, pleading for and trust- 
ing in the gentle Power of an In- 
finite Mercy. 


Nora awoke early next morning, 
and before she had opened her 
eyes, she felt that sorrow, some 
undefined and yet terrible sorrow, 
was by her bedside still—where it 
had kept its dark and stealthy 
watch all through the hours of the 
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short summer night, troubling her 
dreams by a pained consciousness, 
which, now that she freed herself 
from the toils of sleep, started up 
and confronted her, making her 
heart shrink within her, and caus- 
ing her to whisper, 

‘ What is it? 

Ah, she remembered it all too 
soon; and long before she had 
aroused herself sufficiently to open 
her windows wide and inhale the 
first fresh breeze of the sweet sum- 
mer morning, that indefinable and 
haunting sorrow of the night had 
made itself thoroughly known to 
her memory again in all its crude 
and miserable details. 

She knew that Alan had settled 
to drive her over to Churton soon 
after breakfast; she knew that he 
meant to buy her some costly gift ; 
she knew that it was for that 
purpose he had had money sent 
him in a registered letter a few 
days since—a letter, he had said, 
came from his agent. Alas and 
alas, though no one had told her, 
she knew all this—and more; but 
over that pregnant more, the fu- 
ture, the vague unknown, had 
still mercifully cast its hiding veil. 
With a feeling that was absolute 
relief, she felt that she might with- 
draw in grateful ignorance, so far, 
of what might or might not happen 
in the coming hours. 

Jo’s was decidedly the happiest- 
looking face at the family breakfast- 
table ; for though young Blythe as 
usual refrained from presenting 
himself at so ‘unearthly matutinal 
an hour as ten o'clock, don’t you 
know? Jo looked quite beaming 
in the proudly conscious anticipa- 
tion of that coming hour, in which 
a certain preliminary interview 
with ‘the governor’ would put her 
‘engagement’ on a properly formal 
footing, and entitle her to as much 
consideration and as many privi- 
leges in the house as ‘that chit 
Nora’ had much disgusted her by 
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receiving during the last half- 
year. 

How this glad news would affect 
Alan Gwynne was a source of much 
and varied cogitation to Josephine. 
At times she felt that it was hardly 
fair on her part to debar him of all 
hope of winning her ultimately, by 
allowing him to see that she had 
plighted her troth to another. 

And that other was one whom 
she knew Alan Gwynne despised — 
that probably was the result of 
instinctive jealousy on his part, 
thought Josephine ; and as she so 
thought she gave a bold yet depre- 
cating glance to Alan, who, pre- 
occupied and worried as he was 
this morning, so angrily resented 
this mpertinence of the brazen girl's, 
that he could scarcely refrain from 
publicly denouncing her. 

Denouncing her ! and for what ? 
Good heavens! and she was Nora’s 
sister, and he firmly believed that 
she had— No, it was too horrible : 
and neither her ogling, her amic- 
able advances, her loud voice, her 
coarse laugh, her slang or her gam- 
bling, had in any sense prepared 
him for ‘Ais. Well, she should 
have the benefit of the doubt at 
present, thought Alan, in his turn 
schooling himself to appear callous 
and indifferent. She should have 
whatever benefit he could give her 
now, and all possible clemency 
after. Not for her own sake! O, 
no ; nor because she was a woman. 

She was too anxious herself to 
have her sex and its claims on for- 
bearance ignored, for him to force 
the recollection of her womanhood 
upon her. 

Thus Alan Gwynne moodily re- 
flected, breaking his toast and 
sipping his tea with the air of a 
man most unpleasantly preoccu- 
pied. 

‘Is it love or speculation that 
weighs upon his mind?’ thought 
Josephine, who was always on the 
alert for any passing sign of emo- 
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tion on Alan’s part. Nora had 
watched him also, and read the 
signs of the coming storm in the 
brooding listlessness of his bearing, 
and the perturbed glance of his 
usually clear steady eyes. 

As she rose from the breakfast- 
table Alan came over to her and 
said hurriedly, 

‘We must put off our drive to 
Churton until this afternoon, little 
love; something unforeseen has 
happened. I have a little matter 
of business to discuss with you and 
your sister and brother. Will you 
join us in my dressing-room? We 
shall be secure from interruption 
there ; and my business is strictly 
private. I will look after Aubrey 
—what a lazy fellow he is! Maud 
must teach him better manners— 
and youwill bring Josephine, Don’t 
fail me at eleven.’ 

Thus spoke Alan ; and his voice 
and his manner plainly betrayed 
the anxiety from which he was 
suffering. 

Nora bitterly realised that even 
the relief of any outward expression 
of her internal misery must not be 
granted to her now, and fearing to 
hear the sound of her own voice, 
which she knew would assuredly 
tremble, she bent her head in silent 
acquiescence to her lover’s com- 
mand. 

Josephine was decidedly un- 
willing to yield to Nora’s earnest 
entreaty. ‘I have other and far 
more important fish to fry,’ she 
said crossly, ‘than to dance about 
the house at Mr. Gwynne’s arbitrary 
beck and call ;’ and, after a reflec- 
tive pause, she added, ‘ What, in 
the name of wonder, can he want 
me for?” 

‘He said dusiness,’ answered 
Nora quietly. 

‘ And do you mean to say that’s 
all you know, and that you con- 
tented yourself without making any 
further inquiries ?” 

‘That is all he told me, and of 
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course I asked no questions when 
I saw he did not desire to give any 
explanation.’ 

*O, what a silly-nilly you really 
are, Nora!’ cried Josephine, in a 
tone of impatient disdain. ‘ You'll 
make but a poor business of matri- 
mony, I’m thinking. At all events 
you shall have the benefit of your 
sister’s successful example before 
you. I mean to manage my hus- 
band,—I don’t object to the 
“owner and slave” system, you 
know; and I think it may very 
likely conduce to conjugal peace, 
—only in that case I’m not the 
one to act as slavey, of course. 
That pleasing part of the do- 
mestic drama I should certainly 
hand over unreservedly to—shall 
I tell you to whom, Nora ?’ 

‘Just as you please, Jo,’ said 
Nora absently. Indeed, poor 
child, she had very little notion 
of what her sister had been talk- 
ing about. 

Her startled glance had fallen 
on the clock, and it wanted but 
five minutes to the hour. 

‘ Let us go at once, Jo,’ she said 
nervously; and Josephine, con- 
siderably puzzled by her sister’s 
anxious manner, and her own curi- 
osity as to what Alan could pos- 
sibly have to say on matters of 
‘private business,’ led the way 
up-stairs, singing the refrain of a 
famous (or infamous?) chanson of 
Thérése’s, in which Jo managed to 
imitate the raugue tones of that 
manly chanteuse to perfection. 

Alan Gwynne heard the distaste- 
ful sounds as the girls approached 
his room, and felt with a sickening 
sense of disgust that the task of 
gentle courtesy and consideration 
he had set himself would strain his 
powers of self-control to the ut- 
most. 


Aubrey was standing at the open 
window when his sisters entered 
the dressing-room. 
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Nora cast a hurried glance 
through the door which led into 
the adjoining room—the scene of 
that terrible watching of hers yes- 
terday. Only yesterday ?—why, it 
seemed as if that misery had been 
endured weeks, instead of hours 
ago. Indeed the knowledge of it 
had already so sobered and aged 
poor Nora that she felt she should 
never smile, never sing, never be 
young again. From that open 
doorway, which Alan had hastily 
closed, Nora now glanced at her 
brother, remembering how awful 
he had looked, as with trembling 
fingers and dilated eyes he had 
committed that odious theft. 

And as she so thought, recalling 
every incident of that shameful 
and most humiliating scene, a sud- 
den wonder possessed her at the 
remembrance of her remaining hid- 
den, a passive spectator, an un- 
moved witness of her brother’s 
crime. Of what avail that she had 
sought him afterwards ? 

What purpose was served by 
her upbraiding in the evening, 
when the money had all been 
carried away, disposed of else- 
where? 

Nora, condemning herself in no 
measured terms for her unaccount- 
able conduet, was quite unaware 
that the horror which filled her 
mind had physically paralysed her, 
and that she could have taken no 
immediate action, even had she 
felt the instant necessity for it then, 
as she certainly did now. 

She was so absorbed in these 
troubled reflections that she had 
completely forgotten her present 
surroundings, and the pending in- 
terview to which she had been 
summoned. 

But when Mr. Gwynne suddenly 
addressed himself to Aubrey and 
his sisters, praying them to be 
seated and to pardon his troubling 
them at all in a matter, in an un- 
pleasant matter, Nora started out 
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of her troubled reverie, and lis- 
tened with the utmost attention to 
every word that fell from her lover’s 
rigid lips. 

He told them that he had been 
robbed ; that from his despatch box, 
in which he had locked up 200/. 
in Bank of England notes yester- 
day, the money destined to pay 
for a present he wished to offer 
to Nora had been taken. He left 
the dining-room, where he had 
carelessly let the notes fall upon 
the floor, in order to put them 
under lock and key at once. 

‘You will probably both remem- 
ber the incident,’ he said, looking 
from Josephine to Aubrey, who 
bowed their heads in assent, 
though neither spoke. ‘Josephine 
spoke to me at the time with im- 
pressive words, which have since 
seemed to me to have a ring of 
prophecy in them,’ continued 
Alan, addressing himself to his 
listeners generally, but keeping a 
close watch on Josephine’s face 
as he spoke. ‘She said that I had 
evidently lost my head and heart, 
and cautioned me against losing 
my money too. Do you remember 
using words to that effect?’ he 
asked, appealing to Jo, who met 
his inquiring eyes defiantly, as she 
said, 

‘I do remember talking some 
such nonsense, because I felt pro- 
voked—no matter how and why. 
I daresay you had no particular 
desire to annoy me, but I was an- 
noyed ; and the fact of your toss- 
ing all those bank-notes about on 
the floor, to show us of how little 
account you considered hundreds 
of pounds, seemed to me a covert 
insult to our poverty-stricken house- 
hold ; and I hated you for this 
bragging display, and wished— 
yes, I did wish—you might be 
punished by losing the money 
you were so ostentatiously careless 
of.’ 

She spoke quickly and angrily ; 
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but suddenly altering her tone to 
one of contrition, added, 

‘Now I most acutely regret my 
unfriendly desires, and would give 
a great deal never to have indulged 
in such ungenerous thoughts ; and 
more still to have been spared the 
punishment of knowing that such 
ill-luck has befallen you—and in 
our house too !’ 

‘ She lies uncommonly like truth,’ 
thought Alan, savagely compress- 
ing his lips, and added mentally, 
‘This seems to be Jo’s crowning 
accomplishment.’ 

More than ever anxious now to 
spare the others, if not Josephine 
herself, as far as he possibly could, 
he continued impressively, 

*T think you will all understand 
my motive in asking for this private 
interview. It was to lay my case 
before you, and to listen to any 
advice or suggestions you may 
choose to offer, and which will 


spare me the pain of mentioning 
this vexatious affair to either your 
aunt or your father.’ 

‘But I am decidedly of opinion 
that it must be mentioned to the 
governor immediately, and proper- 
ly investigated too,’ said Josephine, 


in her most decided tone. ‘This 
is a matter which concerns the 
honour of all of us far too nearly 
to admit of its being slurred over,’ 
she added ; and, noticing the un- 
responsive silence in which Nora 
and Aubrey received her energetic 
remarks, she cried, ‘ You two, don’t 
stand there like dummies; isn’t 
there a spark of right feeling under 
either of your pale faces ?” 

‘It is truly considerate of Alan 
to appeal to ws,’ said Nora quietly ; 
‘and for my part I am deeply sen- 
sible of his desire to save father 
the pain and scandal which such a 
revelation must bring about.’ 

‘The house was topsy-turvy yes- 
terday, and so many strange ser- 
vants were running wild all over 
the place,’ remarked Aubrey weak- 
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ly; but then Aubrey was always 
considered weak and vacillating, 
and his feeble speech produced 
very little impression. 

‘If it had been a strange ser- 
vant who was bent on robbery, he 
or she would have carried off the 
despatch box bodily,’ said Jose- 
phine promptly. ‘This is not the 
theft of a stranger or a servant— 
of that I am persuaded. I’m bound 
to say so, and must not mind how 
hard a thing it is to avow— it’s my 
conviction.’ 

Alan listened to the girl in won- 
der that was mingled with awe. 

If she had committed this theft 
—and at this time he suspected 
her only—then she certainly was 
the most consummate hypocrite 
whom he had ever had the misfor- 
tune to meet. 

Her next remark, keen and 
thoroughly apropos as it was, startled 
him not a little. 

‘Have you done nothing since 
first you discovered your loss, 
Alan ?” 

‘Nothing,’ said he ; ‘ what could 
I do until I had consulted you ?’ 

‘Plenty,’ answered Josephine. 
‘In the first place you should have 
telegraphed—as you must do now 
—to stop the notes.’ 

Taken off his guard, Alan an- 
swered promptly, 

‘But I never took the numbers. 
This will be a lesson to me, and I 
deserve some punishment for my 
gross carelessness.’ 

Josephine’s face denoted  sur- 
prise—perhaps reproach—that was 
all; but into Nora’s hitherto im- 
passive countenance came a gleam 
that was re/ief. Yes; Alan instinc- 
tively described the look to him- 
self by that word; and the quick 
sigh of one who has cast off some 
burden, either mental or physical, 
was all in keeping with that sudden 
and utterly unlooked-for change in 
Nora’s sad but tranquil face. 

Now Alan was staggered indeed, 
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and that whole scene of yesterday 
—her ashen face, her trembling 
words, her incoherent speech, the 
vague excuse of ‘Only a little 
flower’—and that flower trampled 
under foot— 

‘Good God! cried Alan, in a 
sudden horrible paroxysm, that 
made him feel as if he were losing 
his reason. 

He buried his face in his hands, 
and reeled like one staggering after 
a cruel blow which has stunned, 
though not felled, him. 

Had any one, even at that su- 
preme moment, asked him a point- 
blank question about his suspi- 
cion, and demanded to know if he 
thought Nora capable of commit- 
ting a crime, he would most indig- 
nantly and most emphatically have 
denied such a possibility ; and yet 
he felt, instinctively perhaps, but 
none the less vehemently, that Nora 
had some knowledge—some guilty 
knowledge—of this matter; and 
that conviction alone gave him a 
far keener pang than he would have 
deemed possible. 

Nora — gentle, loving, tender- 
hearted Nora—had thoroughly en- 
twined herself in the most sensitive 
fibres of his being. To be obliged 
to connect her, however vaguely, 
with any thought of wrong or de- 
ceit, was like the severing of his 
very heart-strings. 

She, with all her efforts at self- 
control and apparent indifference, 
could not but note, with a sudden 
shock, the change in /7s manner to 
her. It was neither his speech nor 
his look which conveyed the inti- 
mation that he had just undergone 
some newly-painful experience, but 
a subtle and undefinable sympathy 
thrilled poor Nora with a fresh and 
bitter uneasiness. What thought 
had disturbed him? On whose head 
had his suspicion flashed now ? 

Impossibleto judge from his pale 
stern face, or from his next quiet 
words : 
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‘I feel that there is nothing to 
be done at present. I do not 
choose to make any further dis- 
turbance. I heartily wish I had 
been absolutely silent as itis. I can 
only beg your pardon, all of you, 
for so needlessly distressing you ; 
and—Nora, you look pale, my 
child; take a turn in the garden 
with me; we must disperse these 
cobwebs.’ 

They went forth into the garden 
together—side by side—her hand 
resting lightly upon his arm. 

He had quietly taken possession 
of the small cold fingers, which, in 
spite of the abundant summer heat, 
lay chilled and lifeless upon the 
sleeve of his coat. 

She truly felt that an awful crisis 
in her fate was at hand; and the 
very life-blood in her veins seemed 
frozen by the undefined but surely 
threatening prospect of the coming 
hour. 

Alan watched her still white face, 
her faltering steps and irresolute 
manner ; and the fear that she was 
in some way, however indirectly, 
compromised, became a cruel cer- 
tainty, as he noted the startling 
change in her looks and manner. 

Still he had but to question her, 
he thought, and.then, without any 
further hesitation, she would relieve 
all his vague anxiety by confid- 
ing the truth to him without re- 
serve. 

She knew that she could trust 
him ; and she must be sure that, if 
Josephine had taken that wretched 
money, he would be the first to de- 
sire the matter should be dropped 
without any further investigation, 
since thus his poor little love would 
be saved from more pain and 
anxiety than this bad business had 
already caused her. 

His momentary harshness had 
fled with the cold manner he as- 
sumed, while the first shock of his 
interview with the sisters had seem- 
ingly paralysed him. At this mo- 
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ment he only longed to hear the 
truth from his dear, tender, little 
love’s lips, so that he might re- 
assure her, and bring a smile and 
some of the pretty colour back into 
her wan face. 

He was a proud man, and in 
any case he must feel deeply hurt 
by this occurrence ; still, for Nora’s 
sake, he would get over even this 
bitter humiliation, content that she 
and he together could and would 
always and fitly support the fine 
old family motto, Sans tache, the 
integrity of which he was proudly 
desirous to maintain. He led her 
on into a cosy summer-house, over 
the thatched roof of which cluster- 
ing honeysuckle and starry jas- 
mine clambered in delicious profu- 
sion, while scented trails depended 
from the straw border, and fell in 
lovely tendrils on to the head ofall 
who entered, as Nora and Alan 
now did. 


Instinctively he broke a spray of 
jasmine, and handed it to Nora 
as she seated herself. She took it 
in her hand, but did not, as was 
her wont, place it in her dress. She 
crushed it in her fingers, and kept 
the bruised and fragile blossom 


thus. It might be the last time 
that Alan gave her a flower, she 
thought in her despair ; and at the 
same moment Aubrey’s last wildly- 
whispered words recurred to her, 
which he had hurriedly spoken in 
her ear as he withdrew from her 
lover’s room. 

‘If you betray me, I shall shoot 
myself !’—that was what Aubrey had 
said to her, with that determination 
in his looks and manner which is 
the outcome of despair. 

‘Little love,’ said Alan, seating 
himself by Nora’s side, ‘ something 
tells me that you have some know- 
ledge of this miserable business 
which so sadly perplexes us.’ 

She started, as though he had 
mentioned the thief by name. 

‘What you know, and how, and 
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how much, I cannot imagine,’ he 
resumed, quietly and impressively, 
‘nor will I seek to inquire. I only 
wish you to admit two facts which 
I deem important. You know who 
took the notes ?’ 

Not a word in reply. 

‘I shall take that silence of 
yours as acquiescence,’ he said de- 
cisively ; and there was a look of 
disappointment on his face as he 
spoke. 

Nora was silent still, her hands 
were clasped, and rested in her lap. 
The little bruised spray of jas- 
mine lay closely imprisoned within 
those ice-cold fingers, which must 
have crushed all life out of the 
flowers long ago. 

‘You love me, Nora, and you 
are in trouble. The weight of this 
secret is more than you can bear, 
my poor child; let me share it 
with you. Of course it is a very 
terrible thing for you to have to 
confess, since some one you de- 
sire to screen must be implicated ; 
still you owe it to yourself and to 
me to tell me the whole truth. I 
do believe you can safely trust my 
discretion, and that you may be 
sure I shall take no step whatever 
in the matter, without your fully 
expressed concurrence or desire.’ 

She still sat silent, motionless, 
He, stung by her seeming indif- 
ference to his earnest appeal, now 
threw himself on the ground at her 
feet. 

‘Nora, my darling, you must 
speak, you must tell me all! he 
cried passionately. ‘We could 
not live with a secret-—such a se- 
cret—dividing us. You must prove 
your confidence, your faith, your 
thorough reliance in me, your Aus- 
band. Nora, you must tell me the 
truth, and give me the right to 
help you out of a dark dilemma, 
which is more than your pure little 
soul can struggle through unaided. 
Nora, will you tell me all?” 

He paused, breathless ; his eyes, 
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full of a keen anxiety, fixed with 
intense eagerness upon her. 

‘I cannot tell you, Alan,’ she 
said. 

He started up. 

‘I will allow you to leave the 
name of the guilty person un- 
spoken,’ he said, impressively still, 
but without the latent tenderness 
in look and tone which had hitherto 
characterised him. ‘I only ask 
you—and on this I must insist—to 
tell me that that money has been 
taken with an object of which I 
should not disapprove, were I 
aware of it. That some special 
motive prompted the deed, we can 
take for granted. Was the motive 
one I should sanction ?’ 

‘I cannot tell you, Alan,’ she 
said at last, in a low broken tone 
that fell on his expectant ear like 
a sob. 

‘Nora,’ he cried, ‘for pity’s 
sake confide in me! I swear to 
you, by all I hold most sacred, that 
I will do nothing, say nothing fur- 
ther in this matter—nothing, you 
hear ?—if only you will confide in 
me, will let me take the burden of 
this guilty knowledge from you— 
and then, as soon as may be, carry 
you yourself away from such de- 
spicable degrading surroundings.’ 

He had seized her hands, and 
was wringing them in his terrible 
and growing anxiety. ‘ You have 
nothing to fear, child ; no one shall 
know, no one shall ever suspect 
that 7 know; but for the sake of 
our future peace and happiness, I 
must know a//, and from you, my 
child, who, by some miserable 
chance, are already in possession 
of this horrid secret.’ 

‘I cannot tell you, Alan,’ she 
said ; and as she spoke she seemed 
once more to hear her brother’s 
suppressed, but none the less de- 
spairing, cry—‘ If you betray me, I 
shall shoot myself !’ 

The maddening echo of that 
frantic appeal resounded in her 
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brain, rendering her deaf and 
callous to the pleading of her 
lover and the peril of her own 
future interest and happiness. 

Indeed, she had long since de- 
termined to ignore herself entirely 
in this matter, and realised that 
the time to put her resolution to 
the test had now arrived. 

For Maud’s proud and dear 
sake, and for that of her weak 
erring brother, Nora was bent on 
sacrificing herself utterly ; and in- 
stinct taught her that the most 
effectual mode of accomplishing 
this herculean task of self-abnega- 
tion was by avoiding all chance of 
argument, and adhering strictly to 
the one formula of speech which 
must effectually screen Aubrey, 
and save her from complicating 
matters in any way. 

Thus resolved, Nora had but 
one reply to all Alan’s tender, coax- 
ing, alarmed, and finally threaten- 
ing appeals : 

‘I cannot tell you, Alan.’ 

Indeed, she could tell him zo- 
thing, and the chance he gave her 
when he asked her simply to reas- 
sure him concerning the proper use 
of the stolen money was o chance 
to her, for she could not conscien- 
tiously declare that paying Mr. 
Spooning was a desirable method 
of investing 200/.; and unlike Jo, 
Nora was quite unpractised in the 
perversion of the truth, which is 
the daily practice of the many who, 
shrinking in horror from a lie, are 
yet ready and willing to hedge 
themselves in with a tottering fence 
of ‘ fibs and quibbles’ where truth 
shows herself in a threatening as- 
pect. 

Since his searching, mortifying, 
and most unsatisfactory interview 
with Nora, the old conviction of 
Josephine’s guilt, of her complicity 
in the theft at least, had returned 
to Alan with redoubled force. 

During his anxious talk with 
Nora, he had forgotten the vivid 
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impression Josephine’s ingenuous 
manner had made upon him an 
hour before ; and if in his present 
miserable mood it occurred to him 
at all, it was with a lurid flash of 
doubt and distrust, which utterly 
perverted its meaning, and now 
seemed, instead of innocence, to 
point only to guilt, and guilt of 
the most loathsome description, 
since it proved its crafty experience 
by masking its treachery under the 
proud insouciance of perfect free- 
dom from evil thoughts or suspi- 
cion. 

Alan had to exert his self-con- 
trol to the utmost to avoid de- 
nouncing Josephine by name. Zhat 
test he knew Nora must succumb 
to, and perhaps it was this convic- 
tion which silenced him. She 
should prove her trust in him by 
confiding the name of the thief—a 
name she had not denied she 
knew. 

If once he could break down 
the barrier of shame and distrust 
which now forced his poor little 
love to a stubborn silence, as 
foreign to her yielding gentle cha- 
racter as it was trying to his love 
and his pride, all might yet be well 
with them; but if she did not 
choose— 

Even in his secret thoughts 
Alan could not bring himself to 
anticipate so terrible a calamity. 
What chance of future happiness 
could possibly be in store for Nora 
and him, if they were to com- 
mence their married life divided 
by a guilty secret—a secret the 
burden of which was already set- 
ting its mark of pain and shame 
on Nora’s sweet young face, un- 
troubled hitherto by any but the 
most lightly-fleeting clouds of some 
passing domestic anxiety? When 
last she had repeated that in- 
flexible resolve of hers, ‘I cannot 
tell you, Alan,’ she had fixed her 
eyes steadfastly upon his face, and 
she had noted, with a sense of 
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repression within herself that 
amounted to a physical pain, that 
all the tenderness had fled from 
his eyes and his voice, and that 
he had—perhaps unconsciously on 
his own part—withdrawn the hand 
which had rested on hers through- 
out this torturing interview. 

With an involuntary shudder she 
now rose, and, crushing the small 
dead flower convulsively in her 
clenched hand, she confronted her 
lover, and said, in a low calm voice, 
the steadiness of which amazed 
her, as she heard it: 

‘ And now, Alan, you and I must 
part.’ 

‘You mean that?’ 
hoarsely. 

‘There is no other course pos- 
sible for you or for me.’ 

‘Good heavens !’ he exclaimed ; 
‘and you—you, Nora, can bring 
yourself to say this to me, and for 
the sake of saving your bold bad 
sister from the disgrace she so 
thoroughly merits? Indeed, it is not 
worthy of you, for you are sacrific- 
ing me ruthlessly ; and this surely I 
have not deserved at your hands ?” 

She heard him; but only the 
words he so passionately empha- 
sised reached her perturbed under- 
standing. That he connected Jo- 
sephine with the theft did not occur 
to her at the moment, but that she 
was sacrificing Aim. 

‘There shall be no chance of 
any further sacrifice, Alan,’ she 
said; ‘and therefore again—we 
must part! God bless you, Alan! 
Trust me if you can; and now 
farewell ! 

She did not venture to look at 
him now, nor even to offer him her 
little hand in token of farewell. 
She had quietly moved to the exit 
of the summer-house, where the 
sweet-scented creepers hung in 
clusters from the low thatched 
roof; and there stood, as she in- 
voked a blessing on the lover she 
was leaving. 


he cried 
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She did not turn her head again, 
or say a further word, but she 
walked quietly away up the path 
and towards the house; and hav- 
ing reached her own little chamber, 
she locked herself in with her 
sorrow. 





CHAPTER XII. 
A CRUEL TIME. 


Ir is winter now: the ground is 
frozen ; the horses’ iron hoofs, as 
they come trotting over the hard 
high-road, send forth a metallic 
clang that in itself suggests a shiver 
to those who hear it. 

There are not many horses pass- 
ing along the frozen roads this 
bitter December night ; and yet a 
lonely watcher is eagerly listening 
for the sound of wheels and of 
horses’ feet which will slacken 
speed as they approach Winton 
Hall. 

The quaintold dining-room looks 
almost weird, its black oak furni- 
ture dimly lighted by the flickering 
logs in the wide old-fashioned fire- 
place. The heavy curtains are 
closely drawn over the windows ; 
but Nora, in her eagerness, has 
separated two, and now stands be- 
tween, her head bent towards the 
frosted panes in an attitude of lis- 
tening attention. Six months have 
passed since that terrible summer’s 
day when she and Alan parted. 

Six months of constantly wear- 
ing pain and anxiety, which have 
left indelible marks upon the deli- 
cate little face. It looks pinched 
and wan now, even to the once 
pouting lips. They are always 
compressed now, as though to give 
her secret misery no chance of 
escape in words. 

Only the clear blue eyes seem 
unchanged, if the troubled shadow 
which darkens them at this mo- 
ment may be accounted for by 
the varying light of the oddly 


flickering flames. Sometimes they 
leap up in wild radiance, and then 
they die a sudden death in utter 
darkness. 

Poor Nora! Life itself seems to 
be utterly dark to her now; and 
she has not even a gleam of hope 
left to relieve the black misery of 
her prospect. 

Nora had certainly suffered, and 
suffered acutely. 

There was the bitter pain of the 
loss of her lover; but that she 
knew was inevitable, a part of the 
burden she had undertaken to 
carry, and which she bore bravely. 

But after Alan had gone, and 
she expected to be left to mourn 
in peace, a new trial awaited her, 
which the girl felt it doubly hard 
to endure in patience and without 
complaint, since she was utterly 
unprepared for it. 

No sooner had Mr. Gwynne de- 
finitively taken his leave of Winton 
Hall than Nora’s father, her aunt, 
and her sister too commenced to 
torment the unfortunate girl with 
ceaseless questions and keen re- 
proaches. 

Josephine in her own mind found 
a ready solution for Alan’s eccen- 
tric conduct in the fact of her en- 
gagement to a hated rival; and, 
having arrived at this (to her) pro- 
bable and satisfactory conclusion, 
she soon desisted from further 
questioning unfortunate Nora on a 
subject which ‘that poor child 
could not be expected to under- 
stand or explain.’ 

The mysterious disappearance 
of the 200/. troubled Josephine 
very little ; and since Mr. Gwynne 
desired to hush the matter up, why, 
it was not her place to make a 
noise about it. So Josephine de- 
clared to Aubrey, who quite ap- 
proved of her discretion. 

Then followed Nora’s rupture 
with her betrothed, and the formal 
engagement of Mr. Blythe and 
Miss Winton; all of which en- 
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grossing themes distracted Jo’s at- 
tention from less important ones. 

Aunt Isabel, in a perfect fury of 
excitement, which a sudden anxiety 
on behalf of her dear Aubrey’s 
prospects rendered quite maniacal, 
rushed to her brother, and worked 
him up to such a fine pitch of in- 
dignation that he actually insisted 
upon an interview with Mr. Gwynne 
as soon as that gentleman had de- 
clared his intention of summarily 
departing with his niece and ward. 

Mr. Winton on this momentous 
accasion assumed the very novel 
réle of ‘the injured and indignant 
parent,’ and in a string of fine 
though incoherent phrases began 
by upbraiding ; and then appealed 
to Mr. Gwynne on behalf of that 
delicate, blighted, disappointed 
little treasure, his youngest—his 
darling daughter. 

To all of which rodomontade 
Mr. Gwynne quietly but decisively 
replied by a simple statement of 
facts. 

‘It is your daughter’s express 
desire ‘that we should part, at once 
and for ever, Mr. Winton,’ said poor 
Alan, and added, with some natural 
bitterness, ‘ You will assuredly grant, 


_Mr. Winton, that in this case 7 am 


the person most injured, and pos- 
sibly deserving of some considera- 
tion and pity.’ 

‘I must talk to the wrong-headed 
minx myself,’ Mr. Winton answered 
rashly, forgetting all the hints of 
‘diplomacy’ and ménagement with 
which his manceuvering sister had 
so profusely coached him for this 
very critical interview. 

‘If Nora sees any reason to 
change her decision, I pray that 
she—or you—will write to me.’ 

Thus Alan had spoken as he 
made his farewell bow, and then 
his ward and he had been driven 
away. 

Mr. Winton, roused to hot haste 
himself at last, now sent for the 
‘wrong-headed minx,’ Nora, and, 


without wasting any time in parley, 
overwhelmed the poor child with a 
torrent of angry indignation. 

Exasperated by her silence and 
apparent indifference, the ‘injured 
parent’ next descended to a style 
of personal invective and abuse, 
which, in all her poignant misery, 
almost brought a pitiful smile to 
poor Nora’s lips, so cruelly like 
Josephine did her father appear in 
this wild outburst of temper. 

Perfect silence was the only rock 
against which Jo’s violence was 
ever known to beat itself into a 
state of quiescent exhaustion ; and 
in perfect silence Nora now endured 
her father’s wild wrath. 

He, driven to bay by this utterly 
unexpected wicked obstinacy on 
gentle Nora’s part, finally informed 
his sister that he had done with 
that ungrateful, ungracious, and 
most undutiful baggage,and he now 
left her and her high-and-mighty 
lover too to Isabel’s tender mer- 
cies. 

But aunt Isabel, though both 
anxious and excited, chiefly on 
Aubrey’s account, was far too skil- 
ful a general to precipitate matters 
by undue haste; and, instead of 
storming at her unhappy niece, she 
for the time contented herself with 
exhaustive inquiries as to ‘how’ 
and ‘why’ Alan had been dismissed, 
and finding that no response was 
forthcoming, resolved to bide her 
time. 

But never a day, and scarcely an 
hour, passed without a repetition of 
those wearying and unanswerable 
questions; and Nora felt herself 
haunted, nagged at, and worried— 
a misery to herself and those about 
her. 

Thus the unsatisfactory days 
wore on dismally enough, and a 
whole month had passed since 
Maud and Alan drove away to- 
gether; Maud hurt and estranged 
by Nora’s utterly incomprehensible 
conduct, Alan as silent and quite as 
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unhappy as the poor girl ‘he left 
behind him.’ 

Neither the pang of parting nor 
the subsequent misery of violence, 
reproaches, and nagging told upon 
Nora so cruelly as her own per- 
petual and wearying reflections. 

She surely had been right ; she 
was certainly most unselfish in con- 
sidering her brother’s peace and 
happiness before her own; but was 
she as surely justified in sacrificing 
Alan’s prospects of happiness for 
Aubrey’s sake? 

That was the haunting question 
which constantly perplexed her, 
and which, though it occurred to 
her again and again, she was totally 
unable to answer to her own satis- 
faction. 

Her most pressing anxiety, once 
Alan had left, was to get that stolen 
money restored to him as speedily 
as possible. 

She knew that she herself could 
not hope, on any pretext whatever, 
to get a penny from her father, 
whose furious disappointment with 
his refractory daughter had by no 
means abated. 

But help came to her from a most 
unexpected quarter. 

Aubrey, who, though weak to a 
fault, was not vicious by nature, 
had watched his patiently enduring 
little sister, and was moved to a 
sense of tender compassion by the 
uncomplaining misery which she 
was suffering for Ais sake. 

He was fully aware that his cow- 
ardly act had destroyed her one 
great chance of happiness, and he 
roused himself to make such effort 
as he could towards restoring her 
peace of mind in some degree. 

A chance word of hers betrayed 
her leading anxiety to him, and he 
now determined to allay that, and 
at once, by a speedy restoration of 
the stolen money. 

His aunt Isabel, whose lately 
aroused hopes of a brighter future 
for them all had been sadly 
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troubled by the inexplicable breach 
of Nora’s engagement, was now in- 
clined, by a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, to doubt the fruition of any 
of the matrimonial schemes so ten- 
derly hatched under her talented 
supervision. 

She said many a dubious word 
about Maud, whose absence made 
the old lady very anxious, and 
sneered incredulously whenever the 
future ménage of the future Mrs. 
Blythe was under discussion. 

To poor aunt Isabel, all trem- 
bling as she was for the future 
prospects of her ‘one dear child,’ 
that dear child (Aubrey) now came 
with a stringent and utterly unex- 
pected demand for money. And 
so cleverly did this ingenuous 
youth work upon the anxious lady’s 
feelings, her doubts, and her fears, 
that he actually obtained a solemn 
promise from her, a promise to the 
effect that she would, ‘ Heaven 
only knew how,’ procure the enor- 
mous sum for him which he de- 
clared as absolutely indispensable 
before he could depart for Dash- 
shire and persuade Maud to fix the 
wedding-day. 

The sum Aubrey demanded was 
300/.; and he certainly managed 
to impress the dire strait in which 
he found himself so effectually upon 
his really alarmed aunt, who may 
even have had some latent sus- 
picion in her mind as to that mys- 
terious robbery of which Josephine 
had casually informed her, that she 
certainly determined the money he 
declared necessary for his matri- 
monial success should be forthcom- 
ing. And it was. 

By what shifts and contrivances 
she raised the sum, Aubrey neither 
knew nor cared. 

He was quite satisfied when he 
held the notes in his hand, the 
possession of the smaller part of 
which would finally free him from 
the tenacious fangs of that gold- 
sucking spider, while the greater 
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sum would prove to poor sad little 
Nora that he truly desired to make 
her burden lighter for her. 

With trembling fingers he made 
the notes up into a parcel, while 
— stood watching, silent, breath- 
ess. 

He had written upon a slip of 
paper, in printed characters, 


‘ RESTITUTION, IN REPENTANCE,’ 


and this he enclosed in the parcel. 

He had held up the legend for 
his sister’s inspection, and she had 
read it, but made no comment. 

He wrote the address in a stiff 
reversed hand, utterly dissimilar to 
the smooth slanting style he usually 
affected, and he glanced at his sis- 
ter again to see if she approved. 
She was still watching him, but 
neither moved nor spoke. 

The last seal was carefully im- 
pressed, the last knot tied, and the 
parcel was ready to go. 

‘How shall it be sent?’ asked 
Aubrey, embarrassed by the in- 
flexible vigilance of Nora’s stead- 
fast gaze. 

‘It must be posted in London,’ 
she said briefly. 

‘ But who can take it?’ he asked. 

‘Dare I trust you ? she inquired 
in her turn, and saw him flinch 
under the taunting question, as 
though she had cut him with a 
whip. 

In her embittered mood, it was 
almost a satisfaction to her to know 
that her words had struck home. 
She began to feel that it was just 
others should suffer sometimes, and 
that she too could punish. 

Aubrey was very humble as he 
said, ‘ If you zwé// trust me, Nora, I 
will do whatever you bid me, abso- 
lutely.’ 

Then, in concise practical terms, 
she gave him his directions, with 
an accuracy of detail which per- 
plexed as much as it amazed 
him. 

‘ Why, little sister, you are get- 
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ting to be as wise and far-sighted 
as Juno herself,’ he said, smiling as 
he paid this tribute to the once 
meek and gentle girl whom he now 
found so changed, so hard. 

But she never relaxed the rigid 
muscles about those lips which, but 
a very short time ago, had been 
ever ready to dimple with smiling 
prettiness. 

Two days after this interview 
with his sister, Aubrey had settled 
to leave for Dashshire ; but on the 
intervening day he went up to Lon- 
don to do her bidding. 

She alone knew his real destina- 
tion; at home he had only men- 
tioned that he meant to spend his 
last day visiting old chums in 
Churton. 

And when Nora knew that the 
money was on its road to Gwynne 
Castle, she felt as if that crushing 
burden of hers was not quite so 
terrible to bear at last. 

Aubrey set forth in the best pos- 
sible spirits. 

In the first place, he felt tho- 
roughly satisfied with himself, and 
seemed convinced that the restitu- 
tion of the money he had ‘ tempo- 
rarily abstracted’ (this was the in- 
genious way in which Aubrey chose 
to designate the theft) quite ab- 
solved him from any further re- 
sponsibility in the matter, and 
certainly lifted him beyond either 
fear or reproach. 

‘Shall I write to you, Nora, if I 
hear any news to interest you?’ he 
asked, as he stood in the verandah 
buttoning his glove. 

‘No,’ said Nora, ‘nothing in- 
terests me now.’ 

‘ Have you no message for Juno?” 
he asked again, reluctant to leave 
her so sad, when he was going to 
be made the ‘ happiest of men.’ 

‘I have had a letter from Maud 
this morning,’ said Nora, ‘ but I 
have no reply to send her.’ 

*O, what does she write to 
you about?’ asked Aubrey, flushing 
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hotly. ‘I expected a letter from 
her, and none came.’ 

‘You will see her to-night,’ said 
Nora, and handed him Maud’s let- 
ter without any further comment. 

The part that had most affected 
Nora in the epistle, and which Au- 
brey also read with the deepest 
interest, referred to ‘ Guardie.’ 

‘ He has been very much upset,’ 
wrote Maud, ‘ by the arrival of a 
packet of money from London, of 
which he was robbed in some by- 
gone time. I know none of the 
particulars, but was very much 
troubled to see poor dear Guardie 
looking so harassed when I rode 
over to the Castle yesterday. I 
have never known anything affect 
him so much before, always except- 
ing your cruel and most unaccount- 
able dismissal, you erratic but most 
wilful of little women. O Nora, 
how could you be so changeable, so 
cruel? I really believe it is only 
for my Aubrey’s sake, and because 
through him we shall be made sis- 
ters, that I still virtuously keep up 
my part of our correspondence; as 
for you, I leave you to fight out the 
dilatory nature of your replies with 
your own conscience. Nothing 
can excuse your leaving me for 
weeks, ay months, without news ; 
for you have plenty of time, and 
you must know that there is an- 
other heart in Dashshire which 
beats in ceaseless anxiety when I 
am likely to get any news from 
you. Ze loves you as tenderly, as 
devotedly as ever, Nora; and it 
needs but a welcoming word from 
you to bridge over the cruel chasm 
now severing you from the man 
whom I know you still truly love, 
however appearances seem to be- 
lie you. 

‘The crayon portrait of your 
dear little head hangs in Guardie’s 
study, over his writing-table still, 
and he has written this legend un- 
der it: 

*“ Trust me.” 
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‘One day we were both looking 
at your innocent little face, and 
Guardie said, 

‘ “She looks as though one might 
trust her, doesn’t she ?” 

‘ His voice trembled as he spoke, 
and when I glanced at him there 
was something very like tears glis- 
tening in his eyes; but they met 
mine, and he turned on his heel, 
and that is the only time you have 
been mentioned between us... . 
Next week Aubrey comes! Then 
follows our wedding ! 

‘And, O, even that will be 
robbed of half its glory, since my 
own particular friend, the ondy 
bridesmaid whose support 1 wished 
for, will be conspicuous by her 
absence. 

‘Guardie suggested that hewould 
go abroad for a while, and so re- 
move the stumbling-block (this is 
his expression, not mine) to your 
appearance. 

‘That I knew could not be ac- 
ceptable either to you or any one 
else concerned. 

‘ Now I suppose we must content 
ourselves with a vast deal of cere- 
mony, plenty of acquaintances, no 
real enjoyment, and no true friends.’ 


And thus it was the wedding of 
Miss Gwynne, the handsome heir- 
ess, with Aubrey Winton, Esq., 
took place. 

All possible concessions were 
made to ‘the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world,’ of the observ- 
ances of which county society is 
even more tenacious and exacting 
than the busier denizens of the 
metropolis. 

Mr. Winton, always in a far 
more accommodating mood as 
guest than as host, made himself 
as agreeable as it was in his nature 
to do; and going over Gwynne 
Castle, was once again filled with 
a poignant regret that Nora had let 
sO promising a chance slip through 
her weak little fingers. 
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Mrs. Crawford, whose brocades 
rustled more portentously than 
ever on this auspicious occasion, 
realised that so heedless a child as 
Nora, who, for some quixotic mo- 
tive which she was herself ashamed 
or afraid to confess or explain, 
could throw over the owner of 
Gwynne Castle, deserved no fur- 
ther countenance or support from 
her family. 

If Nora was aware of any little 
peccadillo of poor dear Aubrey’s, 
it was her bounden duty to hush 
it up, of course. But that duty, 
according to Mrs. Crawford’s pri- 
vate opinion, would have been far 
more effectually and delicately per- 
formed if Nora had managed the 
whole affair absolutely sud rosd. 

Since the silly girl had sacrificed 
her own chances of future aggran- 
disement through her mismanage- 
ment of her brother's ‘little diffi- 
culties,’ no one could attempt to 
be of any further use to her. 

Thus argued aunt Isabel, who 
really knew nothing of the facts of 
the robbery at Winton Hall, &c., 
but who preferred arranging the 
hints and details Josephine had 
vouchsafed to give her in such 
fashion as would redound to Au- 
brey’s credit entirely; while the 
sequel of those mysterious events 
clearly proved that Nora must have 
been very much in the wrong, or 
certainly quite unable to look after 
her own interests, which deduc- 
tions always appeared to astute 
Madam Isabel as synonymous. 

It was with a sigh of profound 
relief that Mr. Gwynne heard from 
Aubrey that Josephine’s engage- 
ment, which had brought all sorts 
of new claims and ties on her time 
and attention in its train, would 
compel that devoted young lady 
to remain in Brighton at the time 
of her brother's wedding. 

‘She’s nursing young Blythe’s 
old aunt, from whom he has such 
great expectations,’ Aubrey ex- 


plained, laughing, as he presented 
his sister's apologies. 

For all Mr. Gwynne cared, Jo- 
sephine might have been nursing 
a dozen relations, provided only 
she kept away, and neither required 
Mrs. Elmore nor himself to receive 
her as an ‘ honoured’ guest. 

Time, which is supposed to mel- 
low us, had only served to harden 
Mr. Gwynne as far as bold brazen 
Jo was concerned ; and when, late 
in the autumn, he heard that young 
Blythe had for ever merged his 
insignificant identity in the self- 
asserting importance of a wife, and 
that wife the late energetic Miss 
Winton, Alan shook his head, and 
sincerely commiserated that most 
unfortunate harmless young Bertie, 
who, for his own part, considered 
himself ‘ quite the luckiest of men.’ 

Maud and her husband had gone 
abroad after their wedding, and 
spent the autumn in Switzerland. 
Mr. and Mrs. Blythe met them in 
Paris; and there the two couples 
remained for about two months, 
the ladies fortunately finding one 
another very much improved by 
their short experience vi matri- 
mony. 

In Paris they were both equally 
on the alert to watch over and pro- 
tect their young husbands, whom 
they evidently considered as re- 
quiring a vast amount of constant 
personal supervision. 

This quasi-maternal element in 
the affection of the brides gave 
their personal intercourse a subtle 
link which had been utterly want- 
ing in the summer days they had 
spent together in Winton Hall. 

And during all these times of 
holiday-making and general rejoic- 
ing, poor Nora had remained at 
home alone with the old people, 
sad, quiet, utterly resigned, and 
never dreaming of protest or com- 
plaint. 

It had been a terrible time, for 
all that ; and as the girl stood anx- 
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iously listening by the frozen win- 
dow this bitter December evening, 
she had reflected on her isolated 
misery during the past three months, 
and keenly felt how grateful she 
would be for any change which 
might quicken her pulses once 
again, and make her feel that she 
was still alive herself, though all 
else appeared like stagnation. 

It was the expected arrival of 
Maud and Aubrey which had set 
Nora watching this evening, and 
filled her brain with stirring visions 
of some coming change in the 
dreary monotony of her existence. 

The young couples had crossed 
the Channel together, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Blythe had proceeded to 
Brighton, whither their valetudi- 
narian relative had imperatively 
summoned them. Maud and Au- 
brey meanwhile were to spend a 
week at Winton Hall before they 
proceeded to Dashshire. 

Juno, glowing and tingling as 
she suddenly found herself in the 
warmly-curtained room, and in the 
close embrace of her sister Nora, 
looked positively radiant to the 
wistfully observant eyes of our 
anxious little heroine. 

It was the first time the girls 

had met since that abrupt and mys- 
terious parting in the summer, of 
which poor Maud had never had 
any explanation beyond that cool 
statement of her uncle’s, ‘It is 
Nora’s wish we should part.’ 
_ Now Maud, thoroughly happy 
in her own marriage, and rendered 
more imperious than ever by the 
deferential homage her adoring 
young husband bestowed upon her, 
had returned with a settled deter- 
mination to sift that mysterious 
matter of Nora and Alan’s parting, 
and to bring these two wantonly 
unhappy people together again, 
and secure their future bliss for 
them olens volens. 

When Nora first looked into her 
sister-in-law’s proud happy face, 
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and read the signs of perfect con- 
tent in it, she forgot all her pre- 
vious scruples and hesitations, and 
felt sure she had acted for the best 
in sacrificing herself for the sake 
of the peace and happiness of this 
bright glorious creature. 

‘And if Alan could know the 
whole truth,’ thought the poor 
child, ‘I do believe that even he 
would approve of what I have 
done.’ 

Nora, thoroughly grateful to find 
that Aubrey had so evidently se- 
cured his wife’s happiness, looked 
on her weak young brother with 
more encouragement and sympathy 
in her blue eyes than she had ever 
shown him since the night of the 
ball in the summer. 

But he, after these months of 
absence, was painfully struck by 
the change in his poor little sister’s 
appearance and manner. 

She had grown pale and thin, 
and there was an air of painful 
preoccupation about her which 
augured but ill for her peace of 
mind. 

And all this was his fault, thought 
Aubrey, with so keen a pang of 
self-accusation that the reproach 
of it left a sting which goaded him 
on to future action. 

Nora had borne the burden of 
his guilt, and had suffered the 
most terrible punishment in con- 
sequence, without a word, with 
scarce a look of complaint. 

She had broken off her own 
marriage, dimmed all her prospects 
of a happy and brilliant future, for 
the sake of securing Ais wedded 
peace and repose. 

For Aubrey, after some months’ 
intimate experience of his wife’s 
proud character, was more than 
ever convinced that she would 
never have forgiven or forgotten 
the crime, the onus of which his 
gentle sister had now borne in her 
own person. 

The constant companionship of 
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a noble nature must sooner or later 
have beneficial results. 

In the case of Maud and Au- 
brey, her admirable character was 
daily—ay, hourly — influencing 
and modelling his weak and vacil- 
lating, though assuredly not vicious, 
nature. 

And Maud’s affectionate com- 
ments on the sad change in her 
poor dear little Nora’s manner and 
appearance went home to Aubrey 
like so many keen personal re- 
proaches. 

Indeed he was now haunted day 
and night by the ever-gnawing de- 
sire to make such atonement both 
to Nora and Alan as noble-minded 
Juno would have insisted on had 
she known anything of the shame- 
ful case. 

Both Maud and Nora daily 
taught Aubrey, by the sheer force 
of their unconscious example, so 
practical a lesson of moral inte- 
grity and self-abnegation that Au- 
brey at last, realising and ashamed 
of his moral cowardice, resolved to 
prove to himself, if to none other, 
that he also was capable of consi- 
derate thought and of self-sacrificing 
action. 

All Maud’s loving and most per- 
sistent inquiries to glean some in- 
formation from Nora anent her 
rupture with Alan proved utterly 
without avail, and Maud often and 
bitterly complained to her husband 
of this lack of confidence on Nora’s 
part. 
*I know I could make it quite 
right for both of them if only Nora 
would let me,’ cried Maud on one 
occasion, when she had been sym- 
pathetically comparing Aubrey’s 
and her own happiness with the 
desolation and misery of the two 
people she loved best on earth 
(present company always excepted, 
of course !). 

It was then that Aubrey, moved 
to a greater sense of compunction, 
resolved to take some action of his 
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own in this difficult matter. ‘I 
almost think I can see my way to- 
wards reassuring their future peace,’ 
he ventured to assert, with a blush 
that would have done credit to a 
timid schoolgirl. 

No wonder his wife regarded 
him in evident amazement. 

How could he think of interfer- 
ing where she acknowledged she 
had no chance herself? 

‘ There is nothing else you could 
possibly do that would give me 
such intense happiness as the 
bringing of those two dear ones 
together again,’ she said, sparkling 
with the bright anticipation of such 
a possibility. 

‘If your happiness also is con- 
cerned, my beautiful queen, that 
settles the question for me, of 
course, and it now becomes my 
bounden duty to leave no effort 
unspared.’ 

Maud looked at him with a flash 
of admiration in her eloquent eyes 
that might have spurred even a less 
devoted lover on to heroic deeds. 

‘You must be content to trust 
me, my darling,’ he said, with a 
certain boyish delight in the fact 
of his mysterious errand. ‘I hap- 
pen to be aware of the true cause 
of the estrangement between those 
two; but that is Nora’s secret, and 
she would not wish me to divulge 
it. On that knowledge I build my 
hopes for their future reconcilia- 
tion.’ 

‘And you purpose going to see 
Guardie on the subject?’ asked 
Maud, thoroughly interested. 

‘Yes; but Nora must have no 
hint of my purpose.’ 

‘That of course. 
to-morrow ?” 

‘All those details please settle 
for me, dearest,’ he said humbly, 
more touched than he cared to 
acknowledge by her unquestioning 
confidence in him. ‘If you will 
manage my departure from here 
without letting aunt Iz. torment 


Will you go 
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me with a thousand questions, or 
giving Nora a hint as to my desti- 
nation, you will again prove to me 
that you are the most discreet wo- 
man and the most admirable wife 
in all the world.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ATONEMENT. 


UNDER the double stimulant of 
her husband’s praise and her own 
intense desire to help him when- 
ever and wherever she could, Maud 
of course managed his unques- 
tioned escape for him admirably. 

His anxious aunt and his in- 
different sister were quite ready to 
believe that he was only going 
over to Churton for the day, to 
visit his former friends and haunts 
there; nor were they in the least 
surprised by his remaining away 
over night, seeing that his wife was 
evidently quite prepared for this 
extension of his leave of absence. 

Alan Gwynne’s first and very 
natural emotion at Aubrey’s unex- 
pected appearance at the Castle 
was one of alarm; and the forsaken 
lover's anxious thought flew to- 
wards his poor little Nora in sud- 
den terror, and then for a moment 
hovered with a different fear about 
Aubrey’s wife. 

The very mention of her name 
roused the young husband, re- 
minding him instantly of the hard 
task he had set himself, and the 
fulfilment of which had now brought 
him into Alan Gwynne’s presence. 

It would be futile to dwell on 
the manner and method, or rather 
on the utter absence ofall method, 
with which poor nervous abashed 
young Aubrey made his pitiful con- 
fession to Alan Gwynne, who lis- 
tened in awed silence to every word 
of the long story of wrong, deceit, 
and shame. 

It was only when Aubrey dwelt 
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with touching accuracy of detail on 
the magnitude of Nora’s sacrifice, 
and on her perfectly uncomplain- 
ing self-abnegation, when he told of 
her altered appearance and sad- 
dened demeanour, that Alan burst 
forth into a wild protest in which 
even his compassion for his little 
love was flooded over by the tor- 
rent of indignation he could no 
longer suppress against the cold 
cruel brother who could stand by 
and see his gentle sister thus vic- 
timised for his unmanly sake. 

Aubrey, keenly alive now to his 
wrongs, and bitterly repentant for 
them, took all the anger heaped 
upon his meekly-bent head as his 
due. He had but one protest, or 
rather one petition to make in his 
turn, and that was to implore Alan 
to withhold the knowledge of his 
despicable cowardice from his 
proud noble wife. 

And this Alan Gwynne pro- 
mised. 


‘Nora!’ cried Maud, entering 
her sister-in-law’s little chamber 
early on the morning following 
Aubrey’s visit to Gwynne Castle. 
‘Nora! I want you to come into 
my sitting-room with me; I want 
to show you something.’ 

Maud’s face beamed with such 
irresistible gladness that even seri- 
ous Nora was moved to a gentle 
smile as she answered, 

‘I will come to you directly, 
dear ;) and as Maud went to the 
door, Nora added, ‘Has Aubrey 
come back ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Maud, and hurried 
away. 

Nora methodically gathered up 
the silks and wools which formed 
a part of the elaborate work on 
which she was engaged, and with 
a little wonder as to what spe- 
cially interesting object Maud had 
now discovered for her delectation, 
she went along the corridor, at the 
end of which the young Wintons’ 
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apartments were situated. She 
opened the door of the ‘ boudoir,’ 
specially fitted up for the bride’s 
reception by considerate aunt 
Isabel; and not at once perceiving 
Maud, whom she expected to find, 
was about to move towards the 
door of the adjoining room, when 
she perceived a figure—a figure, 
the sight of which made her heart 
and her pulses throb wildly, as it 
stood leaning against the frozen 
window-panes, its back—the back 
she instantly recognised—turned 
towards her. She advanced a step, 
and then stood irresolute. 

‘ Alan she said, in a faint whis- 
per. 
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And he turned suddenly upon 
her, and in another moment was 
prostrate upon the floor, kissing the 
hem of her skirt, and praying for 
pity, for forgiveness, for the resto- 
ration of that precious love of hers 
which he had forfeited by his want 
of absolute trust in her. 

‘ And it was all, all for the best 
on your part, you noble admirable 
child! he cried; ‘and I was a 
suspicious, weak, miserable fool ! 
Can you, will you, forgive me, my 
own love, my best, most precious 
little love ?” 

‘ Trust me !’ she said, and sealed 
that final appeal of hers with a long 
and loving kiss. 
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Some one I know is now waiting for me, 


Prettily shy ; 


Yet when I’m near her, with half-timid glee 
Sparkles her eye ; 

When in the words that my heart bids me speak 
Love’s fervour glows, 

Daintily blushes each soft-dimpled cheek 


Couleur de rose. 


Life is thrice joyous when spent by her side— 
Banished is care ; 

While in her presence no troubles betide— 
Love only there ; 

Quickly her smiles every trial subdue ; 


All is repose : 


Life seems aglow with her cheeks’ dainty hue, 


Couleur de rose. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 











THE ANCESTRY OF MAN. 


By FRANK BARRETT, 


—_——~—>——_ 


I. Or THE GODs AND THE 
PARADISE OF THE WISE. 


WHEN Nature, after countless cen- 
turies of endeavour, perfected the 
world, the gods lived. They were 
her brightest achievement, her mas- 
terpiece, the apex of the cosmic 
structure. ‘Their origin was in the 
crude elements Nature had at her 
disposal in the beginning of all 
time; and by gradual growth, 
through innumerable stages of im. 
provement, they had attained to 
the perfection of a complex organ- 
ism. All creation was subordinate 
to them; the universe was but 
their temple. 

The gods were physically perfect, 
and therefore of necessity morally 
perfect also; for evil is a disease, 
and unhealthiness of mind exists 
only with unhealthiness of body. 
Blessed each with absolute health, 
and the consummate wisdom which 
taught them to take care of them- 
selves, all were alike. They formed 
a perfect republic in which there 
was no supremacy: each looked 
after his own interests, and suffered 
others to do the like. One was 
perfectly indifferent to the being of 
another, and having all he wished 
for, coveted nothing; no desire 
disturbed the balance of his mind 
with hope and fear; no joy was 
followed by reactionary pain; no 
disappointment plunged him into 
debilitating sorrow. They had no 
police and no law ; no physic, and 
the ten commandments were too 
many for them. They wore no 


clothes, and the sun browned them 
all over alike. In all things they 
acted with deliberation and accord- 
ing to the dictates of wisdom. 
They slaked their thirst, they ate 
till they could eat no more, they 
slept all day or all night, or both 
or neither, just as they felt disposed ; 
but never did they overstep the 
bounds of reason by taking more 
of anything than they actually de- 
sired. 

Themselves frugivorous, they 
held no communion with the car- 
nivora, but dwelt in the branches 
and tops of lofty trees, and so kept 
up a position whence they could 
look down with indifference upon 
the lower animals. 

Their matrimonial arrangement 
was monogamous, with a dash of 
free love in it. A god and a god- 
dess lived together just so long as 
was mutually agreeable; when one 
chose to re-mate, the other was at 
liberty to do likewise or remain 
single. In this matter they acted 
with characteristic wisdom, and 
without the slightest feeling of re- 
gret or animosity ; for as all were 
equal, and there was no distinction 
or difference among them, there 
could be no affection or dislike for 
one more than another. Had 
there been any preference, there 
could have been no republic and 
no gods. 

As has been said, they did not 
wear any dress. A natural coat of 


brown hair protected them from 
the scorching sun and the cold 
dews, but they were unadorned 
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by ornament of any kind; and 
this was consistent with their per- 
fect wisdom, for no equality could 
be maintained where the varying 
tastes of individuals set up a dis- 
tinctive difference between them. 
This absence of dress, precluding 
the chief subject of feminine con- 
versation, was one reason why the 
gods had no language; but there 
was another, and greater, in the 
fact that they had nothing to talk 
about. For in a small community 
—the gods numbered about a cou- 
ple of dozen—the facts obvious to 
one were palpable to all; and to 
have remarked that the sun was 
hot, the dew moist, or indeed to 
have made any of those meteorolo- 
gical remarks, forming in these 
foolish and degenerate days the 
second grand theme of conversa- 
tion, would have been unnecessary 
and absurd, and altogether incom- 
patible with the wisdom for which 
the gods were eminent. Politics 
and religion were no topics for their 
discussion ; for they had neither 
reverence nor ambition. There 
was nothing higher than themselves 
to venerate, and no state they could 
possibly desire to reach. So they 
never spoke, and the stillness of 
their tongues discovered the wis- 
dom of their heads. 

Unnecessary exercise, as conduc- 
ing to exhaustion, they avoided as 
irrational, and consequently they 
abjured amusements of a social 
kind. Exertion, unless for the 
god’s own personal and individual 
profit, was unnecessary, and he 
reasoned that if another required 
entertainment he might exert him- 
self to that end; if suicide could 
afford a momentary pleasure he 
might hang himself, and welcome. 
Their one pleasure was the satisfac- 
tion of appetite. Ripe fruits were 
never wanting in their Paradise ; 
and as they matured in continued 
succession there was no occasion 
for storing up in plentiful seasons 
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for a time of scarcity. When the 
supply of one district became short, 
the gods, with a becoming philo- 
sophy, removed to another; but 
beyond these inconsiderable migra- 
tions they had no work to do, and 
no care, no employment of any 
kind. 

In appearance they somewhat 
resembled men, except that no gift 
of Nature was either concealed or 
altered. It is possible that a tailor, 
a hairdresser, and a hatter could 
have completed the likeness ; and 
that, arrayed in cloth clothes, linen 
cuffs and collar, with his hair close- 
ly cropped, brushed, and plastered 
down, his cheeks shaven, the 
crown of his head fitted into a 
black-silk funnel, and his hands 
and feet fittingly covered with lea- 
ther, a god might have lounged 
along Regent-street with modern 
dandies without calling for special 
remark—that is if he could have so 
far overcome his natural delicacy 
as to suck and chewa toothpick as 
he went. 

Their habitual expression was 
grave and pensive ; and when not 
satiating their appetites or sleep- 
ing, they sat perfectly still and 
thought, or slowly searched in their 
furry fells. 

Briefly, then, such were the gods 
wholived in the terrestrial Paradise, 
and knew neither care nor sorrow ; 
and thinking no ill, doing no harm, 
such were the blameless lives they 
led. 

From these gods man has de- 
scended—very much. 

Paradise was an equatorial belt 
of a vast continent now underlying 
the Pacific; and here grew in rich 
luxuriance all that is most vulgaris 
and floribundus in paleontological 
botany, together with choice speci- 
mens of plants which still delight 
our senses ; and in this lush growth 
disported many creatures now ex- 
tinct, with others still existant. 
Flourished the stately palm, the 
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wide-spreading banyan, the savoury 
leek, and cabbages of gigantic pro- 
portions. The gorgeous cock- 
chafer flitted from one lovely 
flower to another, its iridescent 
wing now hiding the sunflower’s 
retiring bloom, now forming as it 
were a petal of the richly variegated 
flowery potato. Crows and par- 
rots, who had not yet learnt to 
swear, carolled on every bush. 
Beneath the cool umbrageous cu- 
cumber, in joyous sport, danced 
the gay bear; whilst in the welter- 
ing marsh wallowed the amiable 
pig, who, surfeited with sage and 
onion, spread a delicious odour 
around him as he frizzled in the 
vertical rays of the mid-day sun. 
Lulled to sleep by the hum of a 
million flies, peacefully slumbered 
the pachyderm ; his sensuous na- 
ture conscious even in repose of 
the delightful titilation caused by 
vigorous mosquitoes and thirsty 
gnats, who strove in vain to pene- 
trate his crisping crackle. The 
springs of a thousand mountains 
poured into one gigantic river, 
which, traversing the forestal tract, 
spread into vast lagoons beyond. 
Its waters were red with herrings 
of that hue, which at all times 
were going up the stream for family 
purposes. They were quite tame ; 
for as yet they had not met the 
angler’s hook, though frequently 
they came across the line. 

The air was wholesome by the 
river ; but from the lagoons, brack- 
ish with the saline tribute of the 
lachrymose crocodile, rose pestifer- 
ous exhalations. Side by side with 
healthful Turkey rhubarb sprang 
the fatal toadstool. In the mag- 
nificent jungle crouched the mad 
bull ; and in the cactus-bed, which 
tempted the weary to repose, lurked 
hideous reptiles—the venomous 
cobra, the awful boa, and fleas, 
very large. Thus Nature, by 
mingling good with evil, the hideous 
with the beautiful, showed the gods 


that they alone were perfect and 
supreme. 


II. Or Aone. 


Wuen Nature had made the 
gods there was nothing more for her 
todo. While improvement was pos- 
sible she continually worked, and 
every day she tried some new ex- 
periment. By hybridisation and 
selection, she gradually developed 
the long-tailed monkey into the 
tailless god; when the vertebral 
column was diminished to its utter- 
most extent, her labour ceased. 
She could add nothing, she could 
curtail no more. 

But it was impossible for Nature, 
after working ceaselessly for ages, 
to be idle. She could improve no 
more ; but there was an alternative 
besides idleness. She had built 
the castle brick by brick: brick by 
brick she could pull it down again. 
Destruction is a second form of 
creation ; and it may have been 
the creative instinct which led her 
to debase the gods she had taken 
such infinite pains to upraise. It 
is possible that, accustomed for 
ages to imperfection, she was not 
quite pleased with the perfect when 
at length she produced it. We 
cannot suppose that she was ac- 
tuated by a spirit of wanton mis- 
chievousness in destroying that 
nice equilibrium upon which the 
existence of absolute perfection de- 
pended; but it may be presumed 
that she did so in sportiveness, 
since subsequent events, tremen- 
dous as they were, are entirely attri- 
butable to what is termed a /wsus 
Natura—a freak of Nature. 

There were among the gods two, 
nameless and unnoticeable as the 
rest, who lived on a date-tree, in 
that state of happy indifference 
which proclaimed them married ; a 
later age called the god Betoo, the 
goddess Cethere. Their lives had 
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been eventless, and they exhibited 
no peculiarity whatever; and it 
was not until the time drew near 
for Cethere to present her husband 
with a godling, that any sign was 
given of that abnormal event which 
was to upset the entire community. 
A premonition of the impending 
calamity agitated her with an inde- 
- scribable dread. No such feeling 
had ever before affected her or any 
other individual of her race. It 
was a mental torture which no 
physical pain could parallel; and 
her sufferings were exhibited in 
such uncouth sounds as her unused 
vocal organs were capable of mak- 
ing. ‘The noise was slight at first, 
and Betoo was rather amused and 
interested in his wife’s performance. 
He experienced the first symptoms 
of pride, and decided upon taking 
her round to visit their neighbours 
upon the morrow, and make them 
aware of the exceptional position 
to which her peculiarity exalted 
him; but as the hours went on, 
Cethere’s terror increased, and her 
voice, gaining strength by use, 
changed the sentiment in her hus- 
band’s mind to annoyance and 
disgust. Seven times was he awoke 
by poor Cethere’s chattering and 
squealing ; and many more times 
might he have suffered in the same 
way had he not wisely left his wife’s 
side, and betaken himself in the 
dark to a remote spot, where silence 
reigned, and he could sleep undis- 
turbed. But his wife’s unusual be- 
haviour troubled him in dreams ; 
and when he awoke in broad day- 
light he could eat no breakfast, for 
he felt qualmish and depressed in 
spirit. Now that he regarded his 
wife’s vocal exhibition as unplea- 
sant, he was not anxious to parade 
her in society ; indeed, he rather 
feared the resentment of the gods, 
who might object as forcibly as he 
to being aroused from their slum- 
bers by such unusual sounds ; and 
for this reason he absented himself 
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from his date-tree for the whole 
day, sitting in profound meditation 
with his feet in a puddle to keep 
his head clear. He had to choose 
between two evils: either he must 
return to the date-tree and Cethere, 
or he must look about for a new 
home and another wife ; but which 
course was attended with least 
trouble to himself was difficult to 
decide. Hour after hour he sat, 
taking no refreshment; and he 
thought and thought until his head 
ached with the unusual exercise of 
his brain. He was still uncertain 
as to what movement he should 
make, when evening came ; but he 
managed to eat a few cocoa-nuts, 
which brightened up his intellect, 
and revived him considerably—to 
such a degree, indeed, that before 
the sun had sunk, and it became 
necessary to ascend a tree to be 
out of the reach of cats, he decided 
to return to Cethere. 

Long before reaching home, he 
detected the shrill cries of his wife, 
and, as he drew nearer, he per- 
ceived that she was surrounded by 
many gods and goddesses, who, 
brought thither by Cethere’s re- 
markable vociferations, were now 
gazing upon her in silent amaze- 
ment. Betoo prudently waited 
until the visitors had returned to 
their respective homes before as- 
cending to Cethere’s side ; for there 
were in the gods’ behaviour signs of 
unusual irritability and a displea- 
sure which he did not care to en- 
counter. He felt himself in some 
way responsible for Cethere, and 
considered that others might share 
his feeling ; and this suspicion was 
increased as night advanced by a 
dropping fire of cocoa-nuts, which 
proceeded from the neighbouring 
trees, and was kept up, as he had 
every reason to suppose, by the 
indignant gods, whose rest Ce- 
there’s continued shouts precluded. 
He himself was beginning to grow 
angry with his wife for her irrational 
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behaviour, several shots having hit 
him in tender parts and prominent 
angles, when suddenly the cries 
ceased, and silence brought a ces- 
sation of hostilities. Cethere had 
given birth to a godling; and the 
fears of that undefined calamity, 
which had so powerfully affected 
her imagination, were allayed by 
finding her offspring to be in no 
respect different from other godlings 
at this early stage of existence. 
She could not see it; but her sense 
of touch assured her that its pro- 
portions were all that could be de- 
sired. So, much relieved, she sat 
still during the night-hours, press- 
ing the little creature to her bosom 
with much tenderness; for even 
goddesses had what is termed ‘ the 
maternal instinct.’ 

But no sooner had daylight pene- 
trated the leafy retreat in which the 
little family lodged, than once more 
Cethere aroused her husband and 
the sleeping community with her 
voice, not now in monotonous wail- 
ing, but in shrieks of terror, loudand 
long. Betoo, believing that nothing 
less than his personal safety was 
endangered, was wide awake in an 
instant ; and so sharpened were his 
wits by this consideration, that he 
recognised at once the cause of his 
wife’s terror: their offspring was 
nothing other than a monster, an 
abnormal prodigy, a /usus Nature 
—a puny miserable being, white 
from head to heel, and without a 
single hair upon its body. As soon 
as he recovered from the bewilder- 
ment this discovery had produced, 
he at once threw off the indecision 
which had possessed him the day 
before, and descended to the ground 
as speedily as he could. Wisdom 
told him to forsake at once and 
for ever a wife possessed of such 
peculiar propensities; a goddess 
who, after upseiting her husband’s 
rest and appetite, produced him 
offspring no less surprising in one 
way than she was in another, was 
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no fit partner for a god who, but 
for the sufferings inflicted upon 
him, was irreproachably common- 
place. 

He was not a whit too soon in 
taking this course of action ; for by 
the time he reached the ground a 
considerable portion of the com- 
munity were assembled together, 
and making preparations for stop- 
ping the intolerable nuisance in 
which he might be regarded as a 
secondary factor. He did not join 
this party, but took himself to a 
pacific group, who from a safe dis- 
tance were watching the progress of 
events ; and among these he soon 
lost his identity ; and still further 
to separate himself from Cethere, 
he proceeded at once to pay atten- 
tions to a young goddess, who, 
with the modesty natural to maid- 
ens, was endeavouring to conceal 
herself in her shadow. 

The preparations of the gods 
were speedily detected by Cethere, 
and she doubted not that they in- 
tended to destroy her offspring. 
On first seeing it she had asked 
herself whether it would not be 
well to put away such a mon- 
strosity before it developed into 
something yet more hideous ; but 
now the idea of losing it entirely 
changed her feeling towards the 
little creature, and she clasped yet 
more closely the thing she so 
lately regarded with abhorrence. 
When the gods began to ascend 
the tree beneath her, and she saw 
in their faces an expression that 
confirmed her worst fears, she 
looked around her for a means of 
escape. In this she was actuated 
by no fears for herself, but by a 
mad desire to preserve her child 
and the terrible dread of losing it. 
Human weakness and maternal 
love dawned simultaneously in her 
bosom. 

The broad-leaved crest of a palm 
was at no great distance apart 
from that on which she rested ; but 
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to leap upon it, encumbered as she 
was, would be perilous ; yet nothing 
else could she see that would 
favour her escape in this extremity, 
and she resolved to make the at- 
tempt when the time came. Peep- 
ing down, she saw the gods slowly 
clambering up the trunk beneath 
her ; but she waited until a muzzle 
protruded through the leaves near 
her before she sprang. She had 
calculated the distance and her 
strength exactly, and came fairly 
in the centre of the neighbouring 
palm-crest, with no worse result 
than a shake ; and before the gods 
on the forsaken tree could recover 
from their astonishment in behold- 
ing a feat so audacious, Cethere 
scrambled to the ground, and sat 
there trembling with the excite- 
ment of her flight, while the gods 
were determining whether they 
should follow Cethere by the course 
she took, or descend as they had 
come up. After a few moments’ 
rest she shifted the position of her 
little one, and ran from the spot as 
fast as her poor trembling legs 
would carry her. Then the gods 
hastily slid to the earth and gave 
chase ; but after running some time 
one fell in a hole, and thought it 
wise to discontinue a pursuit so 
unprofitable ; another got entangled 
in a bramble, and came to the same 
conclusion ; and the rest, unused to 
exertion, finding themselves ex- 
cessively warm and uncomfortable, 
stopped. Cethere was soon out of 
sight ; and the gods with one ac- 
cord turned about and retraced 
their steps, each reasoning within 
himself that so long as Cethere and 
her little monster kept out of their 
way and left them undisturbed, they 
might be suffered to exist, which 
was a reasonable arrangement, and 
entirely consistent with the wis- 
dom characterising their race. 
Cethere travelled as far as her 
strength permitted, taxing her 
powers to their utmost ; for she still 
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feared the malignity of her pur- 
suers, and was apprehensive of evil 
befalling Aone, the name after- 
wards given to her child. Her 
journey was very wearisome ; for 
she rested only to recruit herself 
with water and fruit, and to suckle 
her young one. And Aone was 
not strong ; she could not cling to 
her mother’s back in the manner 
customary with godlings. Cethere 
was compelled to carry her in her 
arms, and walk without the assist- 
ance of her hands, a mode of pro- 
gression to which she was unused. 
For the gods, having hands, and 
wisdom to know that they were 
made for use, after some uncer- 
tainty as to whether they should 
walk on them or their feet, had 
settled the question by walking on 
both, so distributing very saga- 
ciously among their four limbs 
the labour which otherwise must 
have fallen on two. 

Cethere’s fears knew no abate- 
ment; even at night her sleeping 
thoughts were of danger, and often 
she roused herself to be sure of 
Aone’s safety. The following day 
her limbs were stiff and painful ; 
and unable to journey far, she 
rested frequently, and so had lei- 
sure for studying her child. She 
ceased now to regard it with hor- 
ror; nay, she liked the feel of its 
soft smooth skin, and was never 
tired of putting her sensitive lips 
to the soft pulpy face. The child 
was wonderfully weak, and utterly 
dependent upon her mother ; but 
this helplessness, instead of tiring 
Cethere’s patience, strengthened 
her attachment. Such folly had 
never existed before in any living 
creature, for even the beasts and 
birds devour or neglect their weak- 
lings. It was no longer merely 
‘maternal instinct’ which animated 
Cethere, but an abnormal senti- 
ment, and for her there could 
never more be the unembittered 
enjoyment of absolute indifference. 
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But Nature mercifully dulled the 
keen edge of reason in Cethere’s 
mind to such an extent that the 
mother, to regain that supreme 
happiness of perfect indifference, 
would not have exchanged the 
painful joy of this new feeling in 
her heart. Day by day this new 
sentiment strengthened and _in- 
creased, and with it her dread of 
separation, and she was stimulated 
to constant exertion. Onward, and 
yet onward, she went until her feet 
were blistered, and her back and 
arms so stiff, that to relax them 
gave pain. 

Her love made her forgetful of 
herself, and she rose in the morn- 
ing oblivious of yesterday’s suffer- 
ings, and eager to continue her 
flight. Often she suffered thirst, 
and sometimes hunger; for as she 
advanced, water she found at long 
intervals, and fruit became less 
plentiful. Even the shelter of trees 
grew scant. 

At length she came to a vast 
plain, such as she never had seen 
before. Thereon nothing grew, and 
its further edge touched the sky. 
She thought: ‘ Here there will be 
nothing to hide the stars. One 
need not now fear lurking enemies, 
for the eye reaches far, and there 
are no hiding-places. The ground 
is soft and pleasant to the foot ; in 
the cool hours I will cross to the 
other side, and there rest.’ And 
when the sun was sunk she rose, 
with Aone at her breast, and started 
to cross the desert. At first she 
ran; but the sand, yielding too 
readily beneath her foot, made the 
exercise quickly fatiguing. and her 
pace resolved into a slow piodding 
trudge. All around her were the 
great stars; and when she stood 
still listening, she heard no sound 
but the breathing of Aone. All 
through the night she trudged for- 
wards ; and though her body suf- 
fered, her mind was more at ease 
than she had felt for many weary 


days, for she knew she was nearing 
rest and safety. But when the light 
came, banishing the stars, she was 
bewildered and dismayed, for the 
point where sky touched earth was 
as far distant as ever; and turning 
about, with the idea that in the 
night she must have retraced her 
steps, she found that the trees be- 
neath which she had rested were 
no longer in sight. In all direc- 
tions she could see nothing but the 
plain, and the heavens meeting 
everywhere at equal distance. And 
now, confused with what she saw, 
and with turning around, she knew 
not which way to go. She rested 
awhile; but when the sun rese, she 
turned her back upon him; and, 
knowing how great would be the 
necessity for shelter, she set her 
pace against his to escape the burn- 
ing heat of noon. She was hungry, 
thirsty, numbed with fatigue ; and 
the sun gained upon her, coming 
nearer and nearer, while the hori- 
zon remained unbroken and far as 
ever removed. It seemed as though 
she were walking nowhere, and 
struggling idly for nothing. Her 
legs shook at each slow step; and 
her tongue, which had cleaved 
stickingly to her palate, now lay dry 
and parched in her mouth. Her 
eyes lost all moisture ; and, sunk- 
en deep though they were under her 
brows, the sunlight reflected from 
the glowing sand made them ache 
and throb. She walked with her 
lids closed, stumbling as she went. 
The sun burnt into her back, and 
the sand scorched her feet; but 
her senses seemed losing conscious- 
ness of bodily pain. The sun was 
not yet in the zenith; the fiercest 
heat was to come. An _ untiring 
enemy now pursued her, and the 
end he threatened was more in- 
evitable than the gods’. Cethere’s 
breasts were empty; and Aone, 
striving in vain to draw moisture 
from them, showed her sufferings in 
piteous screams, to which presently 
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the exhausted mother, dropping on 
the sand, added the sounds of her 
grief and despair. 

Not a sound answered the cries 
of these two desert-wanderers ; and 
still the sun towered higher. Shelter- 
ing her child beneath her, Cethere 
blinked madly at the sun, and 
ground her teeth in impotent rage. 
Still more directly over her bore 
the sun. Frantically she tore up 
the sand with her nails, and in the 
cavity laid her child, bending over 
it to protect it from the vertical 
rays. Now, closing her dry eyes, 
she waited quietly, like a beaten 
cat, for the worst to come, but suf- 
fering immeasurable agony. 

The sun slowly declined, and 
fervid gratitude filled the poor soul’s 
breast, soothing her to a short but 
refreshing sleep. It was absolutely 
cool when she awoke: the stars 
were shining. But for her intense 
thirst, Cethere felt all would be 
well; for Aone slept—slept so pro- 
foundly, that when she lifted the 
little one from the sand she never 
opened her eyes, and, as Cethere 
ran along, lay without moving in 
her arms. ‘The pale light of the 
stars made the little face, and the 
arm which hung motionless from 
her shoulder, appear quite blue. 
‘When I find a tuft of grass,’ 
thought Cethere, ‘I will wake my 
dear one, and let it suck the mois- 
ture; that will revive her. And 
she lay her loving cheek against 
the round head of her child, and 
was pleased to find it cool. 


III. Or DEForRE. 


ArT the time of Aone’s birth there 
dwelt in an adjacent tree a goddess 
known afterwards as Efiva, whose 
condition was only less interesting 
than Cethere’s, because unattended 
byany abnormal premonitions. With 
the rest of the community, she 
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was awoke by Cethere’s piercing 
screams; but not until her mate 
had left her side was she conscious 
of that peculiar feeling which also 
was to produce incalculable results. 
This feeling was none other than 
curiosity to know the occasion of 
her sister’s unprecedented noisi- 
ness. She experienced a morbid 
craving, a mysterious desire, to 
know what was the matter, which 
she would have satisfied forthwith 
by dropping from her bough, but 
that with godlike prescience she 
knew that in her present condition 
exertion would be unwise, and re- 
pose was advisable. But her in- 
quisitiveness, like steam, became 
more powerful by repression ; and 
as the distant tumult swelled, her 
inclination to discover its cause 
increased, becoming at length so 
intolerable that, forgetful of com- 
mon prudence, she threw herself 
from the tree-top, with the view of 
hastening to the scene of disorder. 
The immediate physical effect of 
her act may be readily imagined ; 
but the moral influence of her im- 
prudence and curiosity are yet to 
be traced in the history of man- 
kind. 

Defore, the infant to which she 
gave birth, was a fine hairy young 
god, well developed, and present- 
ing nothing externally for his 
parents to object to. But those men- 
tal peculiarities which afterwards 
characterised his life in so eminent 
a degree were displayed at the very 
moment of his birth. His quick 
eyes were attracted by Cethere fly- 
ing from the crest of one palm to 
another, and then by the little 
white creature held in her arms as 
she descended the tree, and were 
never diverted until the flying mo- 
ther and child disappeared among 
the trees. iic even struggled to 
follow, so eager was his inquiring 
mind at this early period to know 
whither they had gone. 

Defore grew rapidly, and his im- 
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prudence and curiosity increased 
proportionately. Propensities so 
marked could not long remain un- 
noticed by his parents; but they 
were not alarmed nor greatly sur- 
prised, for now every day some 
new emotion or phase of passion 
was exhibited by one or another of 
the demoralised gods. To this fact 
doubtless he owed his life; and 
but for this he would have suffered 
the fate intended for Aone, and 
had no further history whatever. 

He was weaned early and dis- 
missed from the paternal perch 
without a blessing or anything else, 
save a cuff of the head adminis- 
tered by his father as a kind of 
inducement never more to return. 
He was young to begin life on his 
own account, but he set about it 
well pleased. There was unlimited 
scope now for practising those in- 
vestigations which he delighted in; 
and the very first day of his eman- 
cipation—indeed not an bour after 
releasing himself from maternal 
dependence—he poisoned himself 
through trying the effect of various 
and many kinds of fruits upon his 
digestive organs. His agony was 
great, and, when night fell and he 
sought the commiseration of his 
fellows, neither god, goddess, nor 
godling would tolerate the presence 
of the noisy sufferer, but rudely 
spurned him from them. The 
continual exercise this involved 
saved his life ; he recovered shortly, 
and was enabled the next day to 
continue his researches. 

But whilst he continued to live 
among his fellow-creatures his life 
was not without trouble, and he 
found his inquiries resented by 
those affected by them. 

They suspected, perhaps, that he 
wished to know too much, or, con- 
scious that a little knowledge is 
dangerous, they charitably desired 
to provide for his immunity by 
letting him know nothing at all. 
Be that as it may, he could never 


turn over a god’s fur or gauge the 
recesses of a sleeper’s ear with a 
straw without getting a blow as his 
reward. His desire to examine 
the skins of whatever godlings 
came in his way amounted to a 
passion, which may be accounted 
for psychologically by those who 
choose todo so. Here suffice it to 
suggest that the image of Aone, 
the first object of his curiosity, 
never left his mind, and that, in 
examining the godlings so carefully, 
he sought to discover beneath their 
brown fur a white skin that should 
identify its possessor with Aone. 
Not until every youthful member 
of the community had been fully 
examined in this respect did Defore 
discontinue his scrutiny. After 
that he left Paradise ; for not only 
was he anxious to extend his re- 
searches, but the place was getting 
a little too warm for him. 

For fifteen years he was a wan- 
derer, and knew no abiding-place. 
He travelled northward, and so 
far from Paradise and the sun 
which bestowed its warmest favours 
on that blessed region that he was 
compelled to envelope his shiver- 
ing body in such coverings as his 
experimental bias suggested. He 
tried many garments made of fur, 
grass, feathers, sticks, and rocks ; 
but the dress he finally stuck to 
was one which had resinous gum 
for its basis. With this adhesive 
material he ingeniously smeared 
his body from head to heel, and 
then rolled himself in dry leaves 
and moss; and this process he 
repeated until he was in shape 
like unto a balloon with a bifurcated 
neck, 

Partly from curiosity he became 
omnivorous. When fruit and veget- 
ables failed him he was glad to get 
flesh and fowl; always his inside 
was like a conjuror’s hat, ready to 
receive anything—from a white 
mouse to a bushel of periwinkles. 
During this time his thirst for 
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knowledge was unsatiated; and 
not until his sixteenth birthday, 
when, after travelling for upwards 
of a week through a mountainous 
district, where was no living or eat- 
able thing, nor flat surface large 
enough to sit upon with comfort, 
he arrived at a verdant valley, did he 
cease yearning for further discove- 
ries. It was then that a vague sense 
of having had enough of it came 
upon him; and, as he gradually 
expanded under the agreeable pro- 
cess of eating plentifully, he re- 
solved to make a stay in the valley. 
This resolution was strengthened 
when he came to examine more 
closely the place and all it con- 
tained. Sheltered by the surround- 
ing mountains from the wind, the 
hollow lay open to the genial rays 
of the sun. A crystal lake lay in 
the bottom, the hill-sides were 
clothed with trees, fowls in pairs 
roosted in the bushes, and harmless 
edible creatures colonised among 
the fresh vegetables, of which there 
was a large supply constantly on 
hand. 

Here Defore settled down, and 
for a time was not agitated by 
his customary craving for change. 
But the habit of a lifetime is not, 
as has been frequently remarked, 
to be overcome in a day, and at 
times Defore still felt the require- 
ment of an indefinite something 
which the valley had not as yet 
yielded. In such a mood he was 
wandering one day when he came 
to a bank, in which was a hole 
drilled obliquely downwards. He 
had seen no animal in the valley 
that could need a burrow so large, 
and yet he could attribute its exist- 
ence to no other cause. Never 
yet had he been puzzled by any- 
thing without endeavouring to find 
what was at the bottom of it, and 
now with a similar motive he looked 
down the hole; but before his eyes 
were sufficiently accustomed to the 
obscurity of the trench to see ob- 
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jects in its depth, he was terrified 
by a voice from below. The sound 
made was that resembling the noise 
with which we scare intrusive poul- 
try from our doors, and had such 
a fearsome import to Defore that 
he quickly scrambled up a tree to 
a position of comparative safety. 
Looking down from his leafy re- 
treat he presently beheld that 
which nearly caused him to lose 
his balance, so astounded was he. 
Slowly there emerged from the 
pit an old white-haired goddess. 
She carefully looked around her, 
and peeped among the adjacent 
bushes ; then she sat down upon 
the bank and made a few guttural 
sounds in an assuring tone. These 
sounds were responded to by others 
also guttural, but more sweetly 
guttural; and a second goddess 
issued from the hole and joined 
the first. The second goddess also 
was white, but not from age. Her 
brow and cheeks were yet unfur- 
rowed by time. She stood erect on 
her legs, and her back was straight 
and supple as the birch. No hair 
grew upon her face, but her head 
was adorned by abundant locks of 
a golden tinge, which, unconfined, 
fell over her fair shoulders. In 
this matter of hair she contrasted 
oddly with her companion, whose 
head alone was bald, whilst her 
cheeks were embellished with hair 
white as the mountain-tops. Both 
were clothed with dresses of woven 
grass, but that of the younger was 
ornamented with a fringe of many- 
coloured leaves, and a tucker of 
pith stripped from split rushes. 
Bowed was the back of the el- 
der, and many were the lines that 
seamed her thin sad face ; her eyes 
were sunken deeply, and she leaned 
for support with her brown skinny 
arm about the fair plump neck of 
the younger goddess. Many hard- 
ships and many years of life had 
made her gray, and grave, and 
weak; for in truth she was none 
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other than that Cethere who fled 
from Paradise to save her child; 
and the pretty white creature by 
her side was that very Aone for 
whom she had martyred herself. 

The connection between mother 
and child, which, among the gods, 
ceased when the godling was wean- 
ed, had, with Cethere and Aone, 
never discontinued. The child’s 
dependence upon the mother 
wrought a tie of love that bound 
them together, and was not shaken 
off when Aone was of equal strength 
with Cethere. The sentiment of 
love and self-sacrifice replaced the 
rational laws of self-interest and 
necessity. And now it seemed 
that the mother was lapsing into 
the helplessness of childhood, and 
the daughter tasting the tender 
solicitude of maternity. 

Aone nestled her soft cheek 
against the corny hand that rested 
on her shoulder, and stroked the 
gray ugly muzzle that pressed 
against her arm. Presently she 
left her mother’s side to dive into 
their cavern, and returned with 
fresh fruit, from which she culled 
the finest, tempting Cethere to eat. 

At the first sight of Aone, De- 
fore recognised a gratification of 
that indefinite desire which had 
possessed him since his birth. Here 
was the being that first engaged 
his curiosity, whose disappearance 
created, as it were, a vacuum— 
that infinite nothing abhorred of 
Nature—in his mind, thereby caus- 
ing a loss in his existence which 
he was prompted to supply. Aone 
found, the vacuum was no more, 
and the mission of his life accom- 
plished. 

As if every influence of Aone 
were to be of a revolutionary kind, 
equal with that of her birth, her 
present appearance and behaviour 
were productive of a remarkable 
and peculiar emotion in Defore. 
As he looked upon her blanched 
skin, her hairless face and hands, 
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and noticed her tender solicitude 
for Cethere’s comfort, all so con- 
trary to anything he had ever be- 
fore witnessed among the goddesses 
of his early acquaintance, a kind 
of tickling sensation seized his 
mental organs, depriving him of 
self-control. The zygomatic muscles 
were violently contracted, and a 
convulsion of his diaphragm was 
made audible by a series of short 
sharp barks; in a word, this young 
god for the first time laughed. 
Aone and Cethere were alarmed 
by the unusual sounds they heard ; 
but when, looking upwards, they 
perceived the ridiculous bundle of 
leaves and dry moss from which 
the remarkable noise proceeded, 
they themselves were affected By 
symptoms of the same contagious 
disorder, and after trying in vain 
to suppress their emotions, they 
broke into a laugh louder and more 
prolonged than Defore’s. Fright- 
ened by his own peformance and 
the reply it elicited, Defore lost 
his self-possession and his balance 
at the same moment, and rolled 
down to the very feet of the god- 
desses, moving them to a further 
expression of mirth. But Defore, 
hurt by his fall and conscious now 
that he was appearing as ridicu- 
lous to them as they had seemed 
to him, picked himself up with 
much dissatisfaction and ran out 
of hearing of the abominable mer- 
riment as quickly as he could. 
When he recovered his equani- 
mity, he thought, ‘I at least am 
not by nature absurd, and to-mor- 
row I will show these white ridi- 
culous creatures that a god is to 
be admired; then, as they com- 
pare my perfection with their own 
shortcomings, they will repent ex- 
ceedingly of their treatment of 
me. And without wasting a mo- 
ment in consideration, he set about 
tearing the leaves from his body. 
But time and exposure to the ele- 
ments had rendered his covering 
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of gum and rubbish a tough homo- 
geneous case, that came off in small 
pieces, and only after much tear- 
ing and tugging, which put him to 
exquisite torture. For the hair of 
his body had become incorporated 
with the covering, and was there- 
with removed, as he found when 
at length he had dragged away a 
patch sufficiently large to reveal 
the skin beneath. His pride gave 
- place to shame and exultant hope 
to despair. His first impulse was 
to leave the valley, and with fresh 
gum and leaves to repair the hole 
in his coat; but on second thoughts 
he determined to stay, having now 
no desire for novelty, and his dread 
of again traversing the mountains 
being greater than his repugnance 
to being laughed at. Ultimately, 
the vanity of the young god—inci- 
dent to his departure from the 
ways of wisdom—made him resolve 
to strip himself completely, cost 
what it might. All through the 
night he chattered and squeaked 
with agony, as hair after hair was 
extracted from his quivering flesh, 
and in the morning he wept and 
groaned over the disfigured half of 
his body which his labour of the 
night had disclosed. Sick with 
remorse he moped in seclusion 
during the day, and not until night 
fell could he summon resolution 
to continue his awful task ; for to 
remain and risk being seen in a 
half-and-half condition was impos- 
sible to one with a disposition so 
sensitive as Defore’s now was. At 
length the last hair came out, and, 
perfectly nude, he shivered in the 
morning dew. How dull and ema- 
ciated now seemed to him those 
legs which he remembered round 
and glossy in their covering of hair. 
But the cold had less effect upon 
his denuded limbs than the dread 
of being seen by those he had 
despised.. They at least were 
plump and smooth, and ten times 
better-looking in their whiteness 
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than he in his plucked inflamed 
skin. 

When his shame subsided, and 
he could think rationally of his posi- 
tion, he set himself to consider how 
best he might cover his body and 
conceal as much of it as possible; 
and remembering the clothes of 
Cethere and Aone, and also recol- 
lecting some rushes that grew 
near the lake, he went thither and 
tried his hand at botanical tailor- 
ing. He got on very slowly—so 
did the rushes—and as he sat day 
after day beside the lake weaving 
his leggings he thought continually 
of his neighbours in the valley: 
once he saw them. And now, in- 
stead of contempt for their mild 
and amiable countenance, he re- 
garded them with admiration, and 
looked with less conceit upon the 
reflection in the lake of his own 
features when he stooped to draw 
the rushes. Nor was he sorry to 
conceal his thin and_ill-shaped 
members as he recalled the pretty 
arms and neat ankles of Aone. 
Indeed, so aware was he of his own 
deficiencies that in making his gar- 
ments he purposely left space for 
the introduction of a moss padding, 
in order to give that fulness and 
roundness to his shape which 
seemed to him the perfection of 
beauty. 

When the dress was finished, 
and he regarded himself in the 
water, he was charmed with the 
improvement in his appearance. 

‘I never looked so handsome 
before—never,’ thought he. ‘Green 
is very becoming, to be sure. 
Dash me, it's killing !’ 

Here his pleasurable reflections 
suffered a reverse ; for, bending for- 
ward the better to see his legs, and 
being vastly ignorant with respect 
to his centre of gravity, he over- 
balanced and fell in the water. 
The sun, however, soon dried him 
and restored his equanimity ; then, 
with a considerable amount of self- 
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satisfaction, and a flutter of plea- 
surable expectation, he strutted 
toward the cavern in which the 
goddesses dwelt, walking upon his 
hinder legs as he had seen them 
do, and only occasionally leaning 
on the walking-stick he had fa- 
shioned for himself. 

Now Cethere, despite her laugh- 
ter at the absurd appearance of the 
animated bundle of leaves, had 
been greatly alarmed by the god- 
like face peering out from its upper 
end, and for some time after his 
departure her mind was oppressed 
with the fear that he had gone to 
fetch ahost of fellow-gods, yet 
eager for Aone’s destruction. This 
fear decreased as day succeeded 
day without any further sign of 
Defore’s reappearance, but sudden- 
ly returned, and with increased 
force, when, hearing at her back a 
sound equivalent to the ‘Ahem !’ 
with which we modestly announce 
our approach, she turned about and 
beheld the rush-covered god. She 
clutched the wrist of Aone, who 
sat at her side, and would have 
hurried her away, but that the 
younger goddess, having less rea- 
son to fear the stranger, detained 
her, and by all means in her power 
strove to calm her agitation. Her 
efforts, together with the polite and 
amiable behaviour of Defore, paci- 
fied the aged goddess, but could 
not entirely chase away her suspi- 
cions. Happily Defore’s stay was 
of short duration ; for, as he had 
literally ‘no conversation,’ an em- 
barrassing silence and_ inaction 
ensued when he had displayed him- 
self before and behind, and suffi- 
ciently shown off his ingenious 
green coat and_ continuations. 
Cethere sighed with relief when at 
length he made a graceful gesture 
of adieu, and walked off with his 
stick under his arm. 

Aone also sighed, though not 
from the same feeling which moved 
her mother, as she watched the re- 
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treating figure of the handsome 
young god; and she thought con- 
tinuously of him until he again 
made his appearance on the follow- 
ing morning. 

She was glad to see him; and 
Cethere, reassured by his unoffend- 
ing behaviour of yesterday, regard- 
ed him with tolerable composure ; 
but when he presented them with 
a particularly fine pineapple they 
were quite overcome by this token 
of goodwill, and expressed their 
pleasure in many agreeable sounds, 
and with glances from their eyes, 
which, though they caused the 
young fellow to be quite bewildered 
with modest confusion, were not 
the less pleasant to him, and he 
reflected upon them with great 
delight when he withdrew from 
the goddesses. His visits were 
now diurnal, and became protract- 
ed; but he never called upon his 
neighbours without carrying some 
little offering of friendship for their 
acceptance. Occasionally they 
went for quiet strolls in the gloam- 
ing, when birds were singing their 
even-song, on which occasions De- 
fore not only sought to amuse his 
companions by certain gymnastic 
performance, such as walking on 
his hands, standing on his head, 
turning neck over heels, &c., but 
jeopardised his limbs and the in- 
tegrity of his costume in getting 
flowers and fruits from brier and 
tree-top to delight them. 

Aone was charmed with these 
attentions, and grew most beauti- 
fully pink in the presence of De- 
fore, whilst a gaiety and keen en- 
joyment of life filled her soul, giving 
her such happiness as she had 
never before known. But to Ce- 
there Defore’s behaviour brought 
no gladness. Her spirits were 
depressed as Aone’s were exalted, 
and in like proportion : she feared 
now, not for Aone, but for herself. 
It was not by her side he walked ; 
not for her he cut his most curious 
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capers ; not for her he burst his 
buskins in the gathering of thorn- 
covered flowers. It was for Aone 
he made himself in turns ridiculous 
and sentimental; and, despite the 
novelty of those proceedings, Ce- 
there perceived their import, and 
she foresaw the result with appre- 
hensions of ill. She knew that the 
first part of that speech he and 
Aone were concocting would be 
the verb ‘to love,’ and also the 
kind of conjugation which must 
follow ; and, remembering the law 
of the wise gods, which made a 
married couple discontinue all con- 
nection with parental relatives, she 
concluded that Defore would one 
day take away her beloved Aone, 
leaving her old, helpless, and be- 
reft of the one soul she had loved 
and been loved by. She must lose 
for ever Aone, for whom she had 
suffered so much—Aone, who had 
brought each day intense happiness 
to the mother’s heart, replacing its 
cold indifference with warm solici- 
tude. 

And, indeed, it was not long 
before Cethere’s fears were in part 
realised. The young people found 
language enough for Defore to tell, 
and Aone to understand, that he 
loved her; but at this point mat- 
ters stood still for some time, Aone 
being quite content with this de- 
claration and accompanying ca- 
resses, and he not having sufficient 
command of words to suggest to the 
simple goddess any further arrange- 
ment. But he worked away steadily 
at the rudimentary verb. 

Aone’s only source of unhappi- 
ness was her mother’s grief, which 
to her was unaccountable. The 
poor mother could not explain why 
she sorrowed, why her eyes grew 
more sunken, the lines in her face 
deeper, the grizzled hair whiter, and 
the bald patch on her crown larger. 
She could not tell her child what 
she wanted, save by close clinging 
embraces and uninterpretable tears. 
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To those tears Aone, in unknowing 
sympathy, added her own. 

At length Defore’s knowledge of 
language grew to such an extent 
that he constructed, after long and 
tedious application, this sentence : 
‘Aone, I love you, and we will live 
together, without your mother.’ 
This sentence he committed to 
memory; and when they were re- 
turned from their evening stroll and 
were alone—Cethere having gone 
into the cavern for their supper of 
fruit—Defore took Aone’s willing 
hand, passed his arm around her 
waist, and began his speech. 

‘Aone, I love you,’ he said, and 
paused. 

She nodded and blushed. She 
had heard this avowal many times 
before; but, like others yet further 
removed from the wise gods, she 
enjoyed tautology when love was 
the subject. 

‘We will live together,’ con- 
tinued Defore. 

These words Aone could not 
comprehend for some minutes ; but 
when at length she understood 
their meaning, she blushed again, 
and smiled, and a little trembling 
seized her. Still, she did not at- 
tempt to avoid further suggestions, 
although she bent down her head 
when Defore again opened his ca- 
pacious mouth to speak. 

‘ Without your mother,’ said he, 
and waited, with a smile of satis- 
faction on his face, for a reply. 

These last words took still longer 
to be understood, and Defore had 
to repeat them three times before 
their full meaning flashed upon 
Aone’s mind. Then she sprang 
away from him, as though he had 
attempted her life, and stood re- 
garding him with the utmost con- 
tempt and anger, whilst she sought 
words to express her indignation. 

At length she stamped her foot, 
and said between her set teeth, ‘I 
hate you!’ with such expressive 
force, that it needed no considera- 
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tion on Defore’s part to see clearly 
what she meant. 

Cethere returning with the fruit 
at that moment, Aone threw herself 
into her arms, and wept bitterly 
upon the neck of the astonished 
old goddess. 

Defore crept humbly to her side 
to offer consolation ; but over her 
face, usually so placidly amiable, 
spread a look ofsuch fierce resent- 
ment, that he withdrew at once to 
the seclusion of the woods, where 
he sat down with a shamed face 
and a heart utterly miserable. For 
many nights no sleep relieved the 
agitation of his soul, which in- 
creased as time went on, and Aone 
maintained aversion to him. Every 
morning he sought her, and found 
no return of that complacency with 
which she had been wont to treat 
him. He spoke, and she put her 
fingers in her ears. She would not 
listen to his explanation, and he 
was driven to despair ; for until she 
heard him, how could he make her 
know the innocence of his inten- 
tions? It hurt him grievously to 
be misunderstood by one whose 
good opinion he so eagerly desired. 
In suggesting to dispense with a 
mother-in-law, he had but recom- 
mended the observance of a custom 
to the wisdom of which the wise 
gods had never raised an objection. 
He had no antipathy to poor old 
Cethere,and meant no unkindness: 
he cursed the language that had 
implied a feeling so alien to his 
heart. But the occasions when he 
experienced the anger to which he 
gave profane vent were infrequent 
and brief, a passion more agreeable 
occupying his thoughts almost ex- 
clusively. He did not discontinue 
carrying tributes to the offended 
goddess; he carried them in the 
night, and laid them at the mouth 
of the cavern, not daring to risk a 
refusal of his gift. In the evening 
he wandered again and again along 
those paths he had trodden with 
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such delight in her company. At 
all times a delicious sadness per- 
vaded his soul, not unmingled with 
wholesome remorse for his want of 
consideration. 

Nor was the bed Aone had 
made for herself without thorns. 
The consciousness of rectitude 
very immaterially lessened her 
gtief in losing the companion of 
her happiest hours. It was a hard 
trial when her anger abated to 
kick away the offerings brought 
for her acceptance by her unhappy 
lover; as her bitterness still farther 
subsided this trial became harder, 
and increased until she could no 
longer treat the symbols of kind- 
ness unkindly, but took them up 
tenderly in her arms and removed 
them to a distance. Once a flower 
among the fruit clung to her bosom, 
and she kept it long after it had 
withered. She, too, wandered one 
night along the dear familiar path, 
and paused to shed a tear upon a 
grassy slope. 

It was here Ae had thrown his 
first back summersault. 


There came a morning when the 
tribute of flowers and fruit was 
absent from the accustomed spot. 
Aone waited for four-and-twenty 
hours racked with dreadful appre- 
hensions, for of two things one 
seemed to be a certainty—either 
Defore was no more, or he no 
more cared for her; then, when 
neither offerings nor Defore were 
to be seen, she hastened to the 
copse where he formerly resided. 
The copse was empty. Aone sat 
down and cried piteously from the 
depths of her tender heart; but 
tears brought no relief to her 
mourning heart, and when they 
were shed she thought of Defore’s 
constant kindness, of her cruelty 
to him, and conceiving that she 
had misunderstood the words which 
she would not afterwards hear ex- 
plained, she sprang up in a frenzy 
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of despair, and rushed into the 
woods, calling again and again 
with strenuous fondness the name 
of her lover. 

And now a faint response comes 
to her eager ear, and as she pro- 
ceeds, calling his name at each 
step, the answering voice, clearer 
though yet faint, cries, ‘Aone!’ 
In another moment she stands 
beside her beloved Defore. He 
is prostrate on the ground, but 
seeing her, he raises himself with 
difficulty, and strives to lift a pump- 
kin which lies at his side. No 
anger, no remembrance of bitter- 
ness is in Aone’s heart now; she 
throws herself upon her knees, and 
taking his head in her arms asks 
with her eyes what it is he desires. 
Clutching the pumpkin, he mur- 
murs faintly, ‘For you! and loses 
consciousness. 

Poor fellow ! to get this precious 
fruit—an offering more splendid 
than any he had before culled—he 
climbed to the giddy height where 
it hung upon the quivering crest of 
the pumpkin-tree. Standing on a 
frail branch, he plucked the mas- 
sive gourd, when the o’er-taxed 
limb gave way, and he fell to the 
hard earth with the pumpkin—on 
top of him. 

Aone strives by every means 
her quick and sympathetic mind 
can suggest to restore her lover, 
and with success. He breathes 
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again, and presses her hand in 
acknowledgment of her kindness. 
Under her tender ministration he 
quickly recovers strength, and she 
is overjoyed. Love and gratitude 
shine in his face ; but also there is 
a slight shadow of anxiety, and he 
moves his lips as though he wishes 
to speak yet dares not. To give 
him comfort she bids him speak, 
though she dreads what he may 
say. Once more he begins : 

‘Aone, I love you ! 

And now she thinks, fears, that 
he is about to repeat the sugges- 
tion which estranged them, and she 
knows how terrible the ordeal will 
be again to refuse him; but she 
does not bid him desist. Bending 
her head, while the tears start into 
her eyes, she listens as Defore, in 
a tremulous voice, continues : 

‘We will live together—but with 
your mother.’ 


Defore recovered his former 
health and spirits; he married 
Aone, and they lived in perfect 
felicity with Cethere. 

In due course Aone bore children 
resembling their parents ; the girls 
had long hair like their mother's, 
and the boys had hairless bodies 
like their father’s, and bearded 
faces like his. 

And of these degenerate gods the 
yet more degenerate offspring was 
called Man. 
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A MIDNIGHT RIDE, 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘Wuat that man said is true, my 
lord; that child I carried. I am 
Brown the doctor, Brown of 
Beaconsfield ; and as the murmur 
of approval which rang through the 
court was promptly checked, the 
one who had spoken pushed his 
way to the witness-box, and then, 
by his lordship’s permission, went 
into it; and all eyes were turned 
to him. 

He was a short, stout, resolute- 
looking man, in appearance fifty, 
but whose age was fifty-seven ; and 
he had a good frank florid face, 
and dark gray eyes. Coolly sur- 
veying the crowded court in front 
of him, he took the oath as he 
removed his gloves, and answered 
to his name; and then, as unem- 
barrassed in manner as though he 
had made the simplest statement 
possible, he passed his hand 
through his brown hair, and looked 
at his lordship. 

‘That's the man, sir,’ said the 
prisoner to his counsel; ‘and he 
rode a cob.’ 

‘Silence! cried the judge, as 
those in court approved, and the 
windows rattled as the dust rose up 
again—the dust from the crowded 
street, where hundreds waited. 

It was a blowing gusty day, 
Friday, the 5th of March, the 
second day of the Lent assizes; 
and the spacious court in the 
county town was completely filled 
with people, townsfolk and coun- 


trymen, who, in spite of close 
packing and increased discomfort, 
had kept their places there for 
many hours, waiting for the con- 
clusion of the trial, in which the 
mujority of those there were deeply 
interested—the trial of Ralph Perks 
the poacher, and against whom a 
true bill had been returned for the 
wilful murder of Walter White the 
keeper—keeper to Sir Norman 
Digby of Beckton Hall—who, a 
few months previously, had been 
found, in the Home Wood, shot 
through the chest. 

The evidence that was then 
brought against the prisoner was 
purely circumstantial ; but it seem- 
ed conclusive, and he was com- 
mitted to gaol, to await his trial on 
the full charge. But in a short 
time he escaped, by the connivance, 
as it was thought, of one of his 
gaolers, a man who was known to 
him; and it was only within a 
week of the commencement of 
the assizes that he had been re- 
taken. 

He was a lithe, wiry, dark-com- 
plexioned man, thirty years of age, 
and by trade a blacksmith ; and 
although his poaching propensities 
were well known to all, his trade 
stuck to him; for he was not only 
the best shoer for miles round his 
own neighbourhood, and shod all 
the ‘ hunting horses,’ but he was a 
Jack of all trades, and clever at 
most things, fromn locks and clocks 
to brass-work, bells, and baskets ; 
and at the latter, no matter what 
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they were, useful or fanciful, no 
basket-maker could beat him. 
Hence, being able to turn his hand 
to so many pursuits, his services 
were much sought after ; for what- 
ever was needed in the mending 
line, Ralph, ‘the handy man,’ was 
the man sent for. 

He was a good mole-man, too, 
and useful to the farmers ; a crack 
fisherman, and of service to the 
villagers; a famous runner, and 
hence great with hounds. 

It was this latter quality which 
contributed so much to his popu- 
larity with those whose horses he 
shod, and with the huntsmen gene- 
rally ; for, as he was always pre- 
sent during the season, at every 
meet within distance, had much 
hunt knowledge, and kept well 
with hounds, his ringing, ‘Gone 
away!’ which made the woodlands 
echo as the fox broke cover, was 
always listened for, for it was ever 
reliable ; ‘Ralph the Runner’ 
being an old hand at woodcraft, 
and so well versed in vulpine tac- 
tics, that, unless the fox went out 
at one end as the hounds came in 
at the other, Ralph was the man 
to see him ; and as he never gave 
tongue till the varmint was well 
away, and the hounds on a line 
with him, each man then out 
gripped his reins as he heard him, 
and galloped his hardest. 

Such a voice as Ralph had for 
a shout—loud, clear, and ringing 
—few men had ; it was a piercer, 
like the voice of the famed Tom 
Moody ; and as most of the woods 
in that part of the country—West 
Worcestershire—were thick, dense, 
and tangled, when he was out it 
was a gain for the lost ones, many 
of whom would frequently have 
missed the hounds altogether had 
not his rattling, ‘Gone away! 
which could be heard from one 
end of the wood to the other, pro- 
claimed ‘a view’ and piloted them 
into the open. 
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He was a pleasant merry fellow ; 
ever cheery and always civil; 
ready to help those who came to 
grief, and willing to aid the dis- 
tressed ones; for no matter what 
was the form it took, or what was 
the special difficulty—whether the 
catching of horses, the lifting of 
heavers, the pulling out of stakes, 
or the slipping of puzzle-locks— 
were Ralph but at hand, it was 
done with; and though many a 
coin was thrown to him, he never 
waited for it; his work once over, 
his place was with the hounds; 
and as he could run and leap bet- 
ter than most men, he was never 
far behind them. 

He was a very useful man, too, 
amongst the cattle, and also 
amongst the horses, as he under- 
stood their ailments, and was up 
to doctoring them; and he was 
clever as a breaker with young 
horses, as he had a good seat, good 
hands, firm nerve, and plenty of 
patience, so he soon made them 
fit and handy. With the people 
of his hamlet—the hamlet of Beck- 
ton—he was a great favourite, and 
at the wakes and club walks, vil- 
lage feasts and festivals, Ralph 
was the main man there; for he 
had a fiddle, and could play it 
well, and he was strong in jigs and 
dances; and his various feats 
amongst the Far-Foresters, in jump- 
ing, running, quoit-pitching, and 
wrestling were known for miles 
round. In wrestling he was espe- 
cially good, as he knew a Cornish 
man, and was up to ‘ chips’—the 
hypes and heaves, and hanks and 
inside-click—so could throw most 
men ; and it was the ability to do 
so that made him so daring when 
poaching, and that caused him to 
care so little for the keepers. He 
was the best whistler, too, in the 
whole district; and as few could 
beat him at a comic song, he was 
the very life and soul of all the 
parties, when village lads and 
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lasses got together, or old folks 
congregated. 

His apprehension, therefore, on 
such a charge had been a great 
grief to the villagers, and a loss 
and an annoyance to his neigh- 
bourhood ; and as those who em- 
ployed him considered his only 
fault was poaching, and from which 
no remonstrance could wean him, 
they, as their presence in court 
duly testified, were one and all 
considerably interested in his trial, 
which, commenced on the previous 
day, was now about to terminate, 
and, as they feared, terminate 
badly. 

The evidence, as we have said, 
was circumstantial, and his defence 
was an alibi; but as it was an alibi 
without proof—being entirely un- 
supported by the slightest testi- 
mony—it was felt by all there that 
the verdict would be ‘Guilty; and 
even if he escaped with his life 
that the sentence would be a 
heavy one, for he was too old a 
poacher not to be made an ex- 
ample of. 

As for Perks himself, black as 
things looked against him, he still 
held his head up, just as though he 
were wholly innocent and he count- 
ed on an acquittal. 

‘No blood ofhis,’ said he, ‘is on 
these hands, my lord; I was miles 
away, too.’ 

But the tale he told, to strengthen 
what he said, sounded more strange 
than true, and few believed it. 

Briefly, the evidence was this : 

On the night in question—Mon- 
day night, the 23d of November 
—Walter White, the keeper, the 
man who was said to have been 
murdered, turned out with three of 
the watchers to go through the 
covers — the Home Wood, Fox 
Hill, and the Locketts—hoping to 
meet with Perks, of whose inten- 
tion to visit them that night they 
had received intimation ; and they 
were determined to capture him if 
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they could, asa fewnights previously 
he had threatened White that the 
next time he interfered with him 
he should have ‘something for his 
trouble.’ 

An old grievance, it was stated, 
had existed between them, and 
they had been at enmity for a long 
time ; and it was in no wise lessened 
by the fact of White’s wife being 
Ralph’s old sweetheart, a pretty 
village girl who, after she had pro- 
mised Perks, preferred the keeper’s 
cottage to the blacksmith’s shop. 
It was also shown that when the 
two men were lads, and at school 
together, they were at enmity even 
then, for Perks could throw and 
thrash him with the greatest ease, 
and did so frequently, as he had 
done so since, they having had 
many a bout together during the 
past four years, when, Sir Norman 
having engaged White as keeper, 
they found themselves settled down 
at last in the same parish. 

For many years an inveterate 
poacher, but never taken, Ralph 
Perks, after White’s marriage, be- 
came more daring than ever; and 
whenever he was on the drink at 
the village ale-house, or boozing at 
the cider-shop, he used to boast 
how little he cared for the keeper, 
for, big as he was, he could ‘turn 
him over in two minutes, and thrash 
him handsomely ;' while White, on 
his part, used to chatter about the 
time when he would have Perks 
‘safe in gaol.’ There was there- 
fore no love lost between them, 
and many had predicted that some 
day it would end badly to one or 
both of them, as they were alike 
equally determinedard unforgiving. 

A few nights before the murder 
—for murder it was presumed to 
be—they had met in Fox Hill; 
but as Ralph was in a ride, a pub- 
lic path, and had then neither gun 
nor stick, visible to him at least, 
threats only had passed between 
them. 
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When White and the watchers 
entered the Home Wood, hoping 
to meet with Perks, they went on 
by the big elm together to where 
the rides diverged, and then, a 
signal being agreed upon if either 
wanted help, they separated, the 
keeper taking the middle ride, 
Clarke the outer one, and Crump 
and Kirby the inner one, as the 
cover there was unusually thick 
and strong from dense scrub and 
brush; besides which, as a foot- 
path led from there across the 
fields and so to the village, escape 
was usually made in that direc- 
tion. 

The night was foggy, and be- 
_ fore the men had reached the end 
of their beat a shot was heard 
from the middle ride; and though 
the signal-whistle was not given, 
they at once turned right and left, 
and went towards it. 

As the three men met at the 
bottom of a glade where the middle 
ride terminated, they found White 
down and groaning, his gun be- 
side him. On raising him up, 

‘Take Perks, said he; ‘I’m 
done for.’ 

He then fell back and died. 

They brought the body home ; 
then went for Perks. He was 
out; they waited. At four o’clock 
—two hours from the time that 
shot was fired—he came back to 
his cottage. His clothes were 
bloody, and his head was cut, and 
one barrel of his gun had been 
discharged, and that quite re- 
cently, and his coat was torn and 
had mud on it. He was quite lame 
too, and hobbling. That day they 
took him. 

At the inquest and before the 
magistrates things looked dead 
against him; and although his so- 
licitor brought forward all he could 
in his favour, it was felt, when he 
was committed for trial, that it 
would go hard with him. 

For the defence an a/idi was set 
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up, and the keeper’s death ac- 
counted for by the accidental dis- 
charge of his own gun, one barrel 
of which had been fired; but as 
White had been up in the wood 
prior to going with the watchers, 
and might then have had a shot 
at some poaching dog or lurcher, 
little could be made of it. As to 
the words, ‘Take Perks; I’m done 
for” it was strongly urged by the 
prisoner’s counsel, when the trial 
commenced, that they were in 
fact only the words of a man 
strong in his duty, and who was 
bent on carrying out that for which 
they were together. 

‘He felt,’ said the counsel, ‘that 
he was done for, shot by his own 
gun, through a fall or stumble. It 
was therefore of no use hindering 
with him. Perks was out; let them 
go and take him.’ 

But such a solution of the diffi- 
culty was not credited for an in- 
stant, and the counsel for the pro- 
secution had it all his own way. 

‘The long-standing enmity, the 
previous threat, the intimation 
they had had that he would be 
there that night, the condition of 
himself and his clothes and his 
gun when the watchers met him, 
and his total inability to substan- 
tiate his own statement, and, above 
and beyond all, the keeper’s own 
words—his last words, as he felt 
them then to be—all tended,’ he 
said, ‘to show that Ralph Perks, 
and Perks only, was the man who 
fired the shot—the man who was 
guilty of the wilful murder of Wal- 
ter White.’ 

Again did the prisoner maintain 
his innocence, and again did he 
assert that at the time sworn to as 
the time the shot was fired—two 
o’clock—he was miles away from 
the covers. He said he certainly 
went out that night with the in- 
tention of poaching in the Home 
Wood, but hearing a chance word, 
as he called in at the cider-shop, 

. 
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he thought—if it did come to a 
tussle—that four might be too many 
for him, and he therefore decided 
to go further afield and in an op- 
posite direction, and he made for 
the New Wood, five miles away 
from there, a wood of Major Mur- 
ray’s; and he then repeated that 
which he had said before—that, 
in coming down the hill for a short 
cut to the cover, he caught his 
foot in the gorse as he got near the 
road, and fell down into it, his gun 
going off in the fall and his head 
getting cut open; and that as he 
lay there in the ditch, half stunned 
and bleeding, the clock over the 
water struck two. 

His lordship, in commenting on 
the fact that persisting in such a 
statement would not avail him un- 
less it were corroborated, said, 

‘Have you really no means to 
prove it? Did nothing occur, as 
you went or returned, by which the 
jury might infer that what you say 
is tr'ue—no one you met or spoke 
to? 

‘No, nothing,’ said Perks. ** No 
one whatever, my lord.’ 

‘Nor when you lay there in the 
ditch, as you say, half stunned and 
bleeding ? 

‘Well, yes, my lord,’ was the 
reply; ‘there was a man passed 
then certainly.’ 

‘To whom do you refer? Did 
you know him?’ 

‘I did not; I don’t know who 
he was, my lord; but he was a 
man on horseback, and he had a 
baby with him.’ 

*A man on horseback, and a 
baby with him! What, at two 
o'clock on a November morning 
—cold, damp, and foggy! Do 
you seriously assert that ?” 

_ ‘Yes, my lord, I do; for I heard 
it cry.’ 

‘You did?’ 

‘I did, my lord ; and heard him 
speak to it.’ 

‘And pray what did you hear 
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him say ?’ asked his lordship, who 
seemed to doubt the story told 
him, as did all there. 

‘He said, my lord, “ Poor little 
wretch ! But it is a chance, if we 
can do it.” And then,’ said Perks, 
‘he put his horse into a gallop, 
and was off.’ 

‘ What was the man like?’ said 
the judge, after a pause, in which 
incredulity was marked on every 
face in court. ‘Could you see 
enough of him to make that out, 
eh?’ 

‘Partly, my lord, partly,’ was 
the prompt reply ; ‘for the rest of 
the hill dips down; and as I lay 
there in the ditch, he showed 
against the sky; and they were a 
pair of ’em—a short thick man and 
a short thick horse.’ 

But the statement was too wild 
to be credited ; and all there felt 
that for any use it would be to him 
it might as well have been left un- 
said. In summing up, however, 
the judge briefly alluded to this 
‘extraordinary statement’ by the 
prisoner of the man and the baby, 
but without repeating the words 
heard or the assertion that the 
clock struck; and he said that it 
would be for the jury themselves 
to decide whether or not such an 
assertion, unsupported by the 
slightest evidence, was worthy of 
credence. 

It was at this particular point 
in his lordship’s address that Dr. 
Brown came into court, and startled 
all there by his exclamation, 

‘What that man said is true, my 
lord ; that child I carried. I am 
Brown the doctor, Brown of 
Beaconsfield.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


As a hush in court ensued, at 
the cry of ‘Silence!’ the greatest 
interest prevailed, and all eyes 
were turned to the witness-box. 
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‘Now, sir,’ said his lordship, 
after the formalities were over, ‘ we 
will hear the statement that you 
have to make.’ 

‘Good, my lord,’ was the re- 
sponse. ‘Shall I reply seriatim 
to the questions asked me, or, to 
save the time of your lordship and 
that of the jury, shall I first state 
what I have to say, and then an- 
swer whatever questions may be 
suggested by the evidence I offer?’ 

‘We will hear,’ said the judge, 
‘your own statement first. This 
man is charged with murder, and 
he tells us—he pleads an a/ibi— 
that as he lay in a ditch on Furze 
Hill on the night in question, dis- 
abled by a fall, a man on horse- 
back passed him, and he had a 
baby with him; for he, the pri- 
soner, heard the baby cry. Now 
you say you were that man, and 
that you carried a child. Will you 
give us the date of it ?’ 

‘It was towards the end of No- 
vember, my lord ; the last week in 
it. The day, I know, was Tuesday; 
the last Tuesday in the month.’ 

‘ What date was that ?’ asked his 
lordship, turning to the counsel for 
the defence. 

But before he could reply, his 
opponent, the counsel for the prose- 
cution, said, 

‘The twenty-fourth, my lord; a 
date that differs from the prisoner’s 
statement.’ 

‘Will you tell us, doctor,’ re- 
sumed the judge, not heeding the 
remark, ‘what time it was when 
you rode up the hill—can you re- 
member ?” 

‘Yes, my lord, I can. It was 
two o'clock, for I heard the clock 
strike as I galloped up it —St. 
Michael's clock, that is just across 
the water. It was a damp and 
chilly morning—cold and foggy.’ 

‘Do you mean Tuesday night— 
or, rather, Wednesday morning ?” 

‘No, my lord ; Monday night— 
two on Tuesday morning. It was 
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during the night of Monday—Mon- 
day the twenty-third.’ 

‘ And how were you mounted ?” 

‘On a thick stout cob,’ said the 
doctor ; ‘my night-horse.’ 

‘Go on, sir,’ said his lordship as 
the counsel looked at each other. 

‘I had been to a case, my lord, 
and was coming from it—’ 

‘Yes, yes; just so,’ his lordship 
interrupted. ‘ But about this child. 
Tell us, will you, how it was that 
on this cold, damp, foggy morning, 
in that dreariest of months, you 
were out in the open country gal- 
loping home with a baby ?’ 

‘Not home, not home, my lord ; 
but off for the forest.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘To prevent a murder.’ 

‘Explain yourself,’ said the judge, 
as a buzz went round the court, 
and the people looked at each 
other. 

‘An attempt had been made, my 
lord, on the life of that child, which 
I frustrated; but, as I knew the 
youngster would be settled as soon 
as my back was turned, I galloped 
off with it to save it.’ 

‘ And quite right too, doctor,’ his 
lordship said. ‘ Now give us the 
circumstances; give them in your 
own way.’ 

And as the one counsel looked 
confident, and the other bit his 
pen, Ralph, the prisoner, drew 
himself up like a man who felt he 
should be righted, and the evidence 
was continued : 

‘On Monday night, the twenty- 
third of November, I was sent for,’ 
said the doctor, ‘at six o'clock, to go 
up into the forest to see a child; a 
child of two months old, who died 
while I was there. I left at eight. As 
I got down into the valley, and, clear 
of the long steep hill, was trotting 
on for home, three miles from there, 
I thought I heard a moan, and, 
stopping, listened. A moan it was, 
my lord ; so I went on through the 
fog to where I heard it—a by-lane 
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near that turns off from the road, 
just by the milestone—and there 
I found a woman, a tramp appa- 
rently, who begged that I would 
help her to some cottage, for rea- 
sons which she gave me. “ Cheer 
up,” I said; “I am just the man 
you want, for I am a doctor, and 
can see to you.” 

‘A little way beyond us was a 
hut—a tumbled-down affair, but it 
was that or none. The one who 
lived there—a vile old hag, and a 
reputed witch—refused us entrance. 
I forced it, told her why, and did 
my duty. In three hours after- 
wards a child was born. I saved 
the child, but could not save the 
mother ; she died soon after.’ 

‘Died from exhaustion ?’ 

‘Yes, my lord; though not as 
you infer. It was, in fact, one of 
those unfortunate cases which we 
have occasionally to encounter, 
where, as too often occurs, it is as 
much as we can do to save the 
child. Had she been a lady in her 
own home it would have been all 
one with her; she would have had 
no more chance. As the child's 
life dawns, the mother’s ebbs 
away. 

‘Well, my lord, the child was 
living and the mother dead, and 
the old hag sat and cursed me, and 
refused to touch the child, or do 
one thing, though first I promised 
payment and then I threatened her, 
for she said the brat should bun- 
dle out before the morning—she 
would not have it there. So, find- 
ing after repeated entreaties that 
there was no time to be lost in the 
matter, I, disgusted with her heart- 
lessness, got the cob out of the 
shed, and away I went to a cottage 
on beyond, about a mile off, and 
knocked them up. The woman, a 
workman’s wife, got up at once and 
came to take the child and lay the 
body out, and I rode back. Unfor- 
tunately, in my haste, I had left on 
the table—in the hut, my lord—a 
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little case I carry containing drugs 
we very often want, amongst them 
laudanum, which I had to use. As 
I came by the window, from the 
shed, I saw the old witch stooping 
by the child, and in her hand a 
bottle. The truth flashed on me, 
and I rushed inside and knocked 
her over. The bottle was my own 
—the laudanum one—and the cork 
was out. I was just in time; for 
the contents, instead of going 
down the child’s throat—when it 
would have died instantly—went 
over me, scattered as I sent her 
flying.’ 

‘A most providential circum- 
stance,’ said his lordship. ‘The 
wickedness of some people is per 
fectly frightful.’ 

‘Itis, my lord. Well,’ continued 
the doctor, ‘when the old hag 
picked herself up out of the corner 
where I had sent her, I told her 
my mind, as to her villany, pretty 
plainly ; and she whined out some- 
thing about ‘‘ going to wet the poor 
thing’s mouth to comfort it.” But 
I knew better ; it was too palpable. 
Besides, she knew it was laudanum, 
and must have known it would kill. 
It was a decided case of attempted 
murder; and so I told her. With 
that the woman came, and she was 
as good a soul as need be; but 
she said that, as she had to go 
to work at seven o'clock, and her 
neighbours too, and her husband 
went at six, she should have to 
leave there at five, to light the fire, 
and to call him up. So, as there 
was no chance in that direction, I 
decided, until we could see what 
could be done, and lest the child’s 
life should be sacrificed, that I 
would have it well wrapped up in 
flannel—its mother’s petticoat— 
and take it myself to the work- 
house. But, after we had got it 
swaddled up comfortably, I remem- 
bered that there was no case in 
the house just then, no suckling 
mother. <A friend of mine, Mr. 
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Grant, has the care of it, my lord, 
that and some parishes; and he 
had that day mentioned the fact 
to me as an unusual occurrence. 
It would therefore be better, I 
thought, for the time being, were I 
to take it to the one who had just 
lost her own—the one I had come 
from, an old servant of our family 
when we lived elsewhere. Added 
to which it was five miles to the 
workhouse, and less than three to 
her; and even in that short dis- 
tance it was a risky business, as 
the cold might kill the child. Still 
it was a chance for it ; and, slight 
as that chance was, it seemed to 
me, my lord, that it was better to 
take it than to risk the child being 
again left with that horrible old 
woman.’ 


‘Decidedly,’ said the judge. 


‘You acted wisely, sir, and, I may 
say, nobly. Many would have left 
it.’ 


‘ Then they would not have done 
their duty,’ said the doctor. ‘ Leav- 
ing the woman there to see to 
things, and paying her for her trou- 
ble, I told the old one that I would, 
in the morning, make the necessary 
arrangements with the parish au- 
thorities for the removal of the 
body; and then,’ continued the 
doctor, ‘I started, with the child 
under my cloak, wrapped up, and 
warm ; my one arm round it, and 
my other free, and, with a shake 
of the rein, away I went, full gallop, 
back up the hill again for the house 
in the forest, the one I had come 
from, my lord, where the child lay 
dead.’ 

The total silence that had pre- 
vailed in the court while the doctor 
made his statement was here again 
broken by his lordship. ‘I see,’ 
said he ; ‘and did you notice any- 
thing on the hill as you went up it?’ 

‘No, my lord,’ was the reply, 
‘nothing.’ 

‘Nor heard anything ?” 

‘A shot, my lord; I certainly 
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heard a shot. Some fellow out 
there poaching ; but I took no heed 
of it.’ 

‘Is it such a common thing, 
then, in your neighbourhood for 
shots to be heard at night ?” 

‘Very common, my lord; so 
much so that I always ride with a 
tight rein when I am out after dark ; 
and I then had the cob well in 
hand.’ 

‘For fear he might shy—for 
safety’s sake ?” 

‘Yes, my lord; and he shied 
then. I was nearly half way up 
the hill when I heard it, and I was 
going at a good bat too; and he 
turned short round with me, for 
the shot was near and loud.’ 

‘What did you do then?’ 

‘Put the spurs into him, my 
lord, and went on ata hand-gallop.’ 

‘Did you say anything? Did you 
make any remark or exclamation ? 
Can you remember ?’ 

‘Yes, my lord, I did. I said, 
“Confound the stupid fool !” for 
the child woke up and cried.’ 

As there was a buzz in court for 
a moment, as the people made 
half-audible comments and looked 
at each other, ‘ Was that,’ inquired 
his lordship, ‘all you said ?” 

‘I believe so, my lord.’ 

‘You have no recollection of 
anything beyond that?” 

‘I have not, my lord.’ 

‘Nothing about “poor little 
wretch” ?” 

*O, yes, my lord, I did; for, as 
the child cried, I thought of how I 
had saved it; and that if I could 
but get it housed quickly, it might 
even yet live.’ 

‘Just think, doctor,’ said his lord- 
ship ; ‘and see if you can give us 
the exact words. It is important.’ 

After considering for a minute 
or two, during which time one 
might have heard a pin drop, ‘I 
think,’ said the doctor, ‘it was 
this : though I could not swear it, 
Poor little wretch! but it’s a chance 
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if we can do it;” meaning, my lord, 
if I could reach the forest without 
the cold air striking to the child.’ 

The judge laid down his pen 
and sat back in his chair. It was 
as good as over! 

There was a decided stir in 
court, and a shuffling of feet; a 
great feeling of relief in the minds 
of those assembled, causing a 
change of position ; but it was but 
momentary, as the counsel for the 
prisoner at once rose, and said, 

‘I have no question to ask, my 
lord.’ 

‘ But I have,’ observed the coun- 
sel for the prosecution, as he gave 
his gown a tug, and got up hastily. 
‘Now, sir,’ he began, as he looked 
fiercely at the witness, ‘I wish to 
ask you one question. We have 
all heard this extraordinary state- 
ment of yours, and of course we 
believe it; but will you tell me, 
please, why—yes, why, sir, you 
have thus delayed coming forward 
until the eleventh hour, when the 
man is all but convicted ? It seems 
strange to me, I must confess. 
Perhaps you will explain it ?” 

‘Certainly, sir, I will. I was 
not aware,’ said the doctor, ‘ that 
the events of that night had any 
bearing on the case.’ 

‘You had not? Indeed! And 
yet, as it appears that the prisoner 
is a man from your own neighbour- 
hood, you must have known all 
about the case—all about it, sir !’ 

‘I did; in common with all 
those who keep their ears open, or 
who read the papers.’ 

‘Then why, sir, may I ask, did 
you not speak out ?’ 

‘Because, until I came into court, 
to kill time, I had not the least 
idea that I could be of any use in 
it. I knew no more than that the 
defence was an a/ibi. But when I 
heard what his lordship said as he 
was summing up, that night came 
to me, and I at once spoke out.’ 

‘I need scarcely remind you,’ 
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said the judge to the counsel, ‘ that 
it was not until you had made your 
speech, and I was proceeding to 
sum up, that the facts came out.’ 

‘That is so, my lord,’ replied 
the counsel, as he felt he was sat 
upon. But, returning to the attack, 
he resumed, ‘Then your coming 
here into court at the last moment 
was purely accidental? Do you 
really wish us to believe that ?” 

‘I have no wish in the matter,’ 
was the response, ‘one way or 
other ; I simply state a fact. Will 
you be good enough,’ said the 
doctor, taking a paper from his 
pocket, ‘to hand that to his lord- 
ship ? and giving a telegram to the 
usher, it was handed to the judge. 

‘As this telegram, gentlemen, 
has been given to me, I will read 
it to you, though I do not,’ his 
lordship remarked, ‘consider it 
necessary. ‘It is dated to-day, 
March 5; and it is from Miss 
Minnie Brown, Paddington Station. 
She says, “So sorry, papa. Missed 
my train. Shall take the 2.15, 
and car on. So don’t wait. With 
love.”’ 

‘That is the through-train for 
our line, my lord—the Severn 
Valley—I came on here to attend 
a meeting. Had she come as ar- 
ranged, by the ten train, I should 
have met her at the station ; and we 
should have been at home by now. 
The delay seems providential. ’ 

‘Just so,’ said the judge. And 
the telegram was handed to the 
jury, and passed on to the doc- 
tor. 

But the counsel, determined to 
make a last struggle for it, returned 
to the charge. 

‘ The prisoner was in your em- 
ploy, I presume? He shod your 
horses ?” 

‘No, he did not,’ was the reply. 
‘I wish he had ; but he lived too 
far off, unfortunately.’ 

‘Still, you were acquainted with 
him ?” 
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‘ Not the slightest ; no more than 
I am with you.’ 

‘Are you a hunting man ?” 

‘I hunt, as every man should do 
who can keep a good horse and 
ride him.’ 

‘Then, as this man,’ said the 
counsel, ‘ was arunner with hounds, 
you must have met him frequently?” 

‘I have seen him often; and I 
have heard him, too.’ 

‘And he has been of use to you, 
I presume, on many occasions, in 
shifting hurdles, and in making 
gaps ? 

‘Gaps! cried the doctor, who 
was a known good goer, ‘I never 
wait for gaps, and I fly the hurdles. 
I always take it straight !’ 

As a titter ran through the court 
at the doctor’s answer, the foreman 
of the jury stood up, and, turning 
to the judge, said, 

‘Unless your lordship considers 
that further evidence is necessary, 
we are quite satisfied, and can give 
our verdict.’ 

‘And that—’ 

‘Is “ Not guilty,” my lord.’ 

As the verdict was given a loud 
cheer that could not be suppressed 
rang through the court; and his 
lordship, turning to the prisoner, 
said, 

‘Ralph Perks, you are a free 
man, and you leave this court 
without a stain on your character. 
After the unexpected evidence we 
have heard, and which has so en- 
tirely corroborated your own state- 
ment, it was impossible for the jury 
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to have come to any other conclu- 
sion. We must therefore, as your 
name alone was mentioned, accept 
the theory for the defence: that 
the cause of the man’s death was 
an accident, and nct a murder. 
But for your own well-known per- 
sistence in poaching, circumstan- 
tial evidence would have been less 
strong against you. Let it bea 
warning to you, and at once give 
it up, or some day it may go hard 
with you. Dr. Brown, but for 
your evidence, justice might have 
miscarried. We have to thank 
you.’ 

And as the clock just then struck 
four, the court broke up. 

‘Not guilty, not guilty !’ was the 
cry, as Ralph’s many friends stream- 
ed on to those outside. ‘ Hurrah 
for Brown the doctor !’ 

At six the doctor was at the sta- 
tion, and a demonstration awaited 
him; for Perks and his friends 
were there, waiting the arrival 
of the same train—the through- 
train from London, to take them 
also to their destination; and as 
the train came up, and the porters 
bustled about during the ten 
minutes’ stoppage, the cheering 
was incessant. 

‘O, what a noise, papa!’ said 
Minnie Brown. ‘Why, they are 
cheering you! What is it for? 
Whatever have you done?’ 

‘A good day’s work, my girl,’ 
was his reply. ‘I have proved the 
innocence of that man there— 
Ralph Perks the poacher.’ 








ENGLAND'S COMMERCIAL DECLINE. 


Explanations and Warnings. 


—_——p——_ 


A STRANGE darkness appears to 
have fallen upon the earth. Pro- 
gress halts in her onward march. 
Civilisation pauses. Despite phi- 
losophy, Europe falls behind the 
simple laws of ethics. Notwith- 
standing the priest, she lags in 
the rear of the sublime teach- 
ings of Christianity. Liberty is 
crucified in Germany. Freedom 
groans on the rack in Russia. 
Burning villages illuminate Anglo- 
Indian scaffolds on the borders of 
England’s Eastern Empire. The 
track of war in Turkey is still black 
with a great desolation: a million 
men and women in one district 


alone are dying of starvation, the 
last remnant of the hosts of inno- 
cent victims sacrificed on the altar 


of Muscovite ‘civilisation.’ In the 
name of Religion ‘the divine figure 
from the North’ (a second ‘ veiled 
prophet’ to Roumania) has ‘danced 
among the tombs.’ In the name 
of Liberty Prussia has enchained 
Germany. Socialism is attacked 
with the weapons which Bomba 
used in Italy. Prince Bismarck 
has introduced to the Father- 
land the tyrannical devices of 
Europe’s darkest days. Berlin is 
practically under martial law. It 
is in a state of siege. You cannot 
say your soul is your own in the 
capital of the great and enlightened 
German nation. New prisoners 
daily enter the political gaols. The 
king goes about surrounded by 
his guards. In St. Petersburg and 
Moscow police officials rival the 
deeds of their predecessors in the 
days before Nicholas. The Czar 
and his ministers have wiped out 


the benignant memories of serfabo- 
lition by reviving the barbarisms 
of Siberia. The weary march to 
this hell upon earth goes on day 
and night. The victims are young 
and old, gentle and simple, men 
and women, university students, 
persons of distinction, the lowly 
and the great. They are happiest 
who fall by the way and feed the 
wolves. It is better, this speedy 
death, than to drag on to the icy 
regions only to drop at last upon 
ground already consecrated to 
thousands of martyrs whose blood 
cries in vain to heaven. Progress! 
Christianity! France increases her 
armaments, her heart beating with 
the hope of one day winning back 
her annexed provinces. Italy 
makes big guns. Austria rests 
upon her drawn sword. Bulgaria 
isa bloodhound held in the leash by 
Russia until it suits the humane 
Czar to let her loose upon Turkey. 
England is building new war-ships 
and torpedo-boats. ‘Peace with 
honour,’ truly. But ‘Peace’ with 
arms in both her hands ; ‘ Honour’ 
fortified with eighty-ton guns and 
floating batteries. 

With sword and rifle and war- 
ship in the ascendant as argu- 
ments and details of international 
controversy, it is not surprising 
that Europe should tighten the 
bonds of Protection. Prince Bis- 
marck lays his iron hand upon 
the foreign trader, and, strange to 
say, in direct sympathy with his 
views, Switzerland, the model state, 
raises its tariffs too. Prince Gort- 
schakoff and his imperial master 
keep the work of Protection going 
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in Russia, taking frequent new de- 
partures with a view of crippling 
England. France subsidises her 
sugar-trade, and ruins the refiners 
of Bristol. Spain puts up her 
tariffs against the Old Country ; and 
America, not yet certain whether 
her time for free commerce has 
come, keeps her customs guards 
still firmly at their posts. The 
United States stands, morally and 
commercially, on different ground 
from that of European states. A 
new country, she has had her in- 
dustries to create and maintain ; 
and if the consumer has suffered, 
he has had the happy conscious- 
ness that he has paid toll on fo- 
reign commodities for the sake of 
the future prosperity and greatness 
of his country. This is an argu- 
ment which root-and-branch Free- 
traders will not allow, but it is a 
very good argument, nevertheless, 
like many others that do not come 
within the strict ken of modern 
political economists. Standing 
erect, though sorrowful and per- 
plexed, in a world bristling with 
protective tariffs, England - still 
holds by the principles of Cobden 
and the Manchester school. How 
long she will continue to do so de- 
pends upon how much more suf- 
fering she has to undergo. The 
country is passing through strange 
and bewildering times. On the 
war-path at the farther outposts of 
the empire, uncertain how soon 
the roar of the guns may come 
nearer home, there is a suspicion 
of a strain upon the Constitution 
which alarms nervous people. ‘ Im- 
perialism,’ however, is a mere 
party ‘ bogie,’ an election phantom. 
Mr. Gladstone puts goggle eyes 
and grinning teeth into the thing 
to frighten us. Everybody says it is 
a sham. Mr. Gladstone is angry 
because the nation chooses to think 
SO, in spite of his belief in the pos- 
sibility of personal government in 
England. 
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There is a stern reality, how- 
ever, in the danger that threatens 
us from the worship of the false 
god, Protection, by our neigh- 
bours and customers. The hope 
that our example of adoring, the 
true commercial deity, Free-trade, 
would convert the nations, was 
apparently never farther from reali- 
sation, and there is reason to fear 
that the missionaries themselves 
may be converted back again to 
the old mercantile faith. Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Spain, and 
Russia cannot come under the in- 
creasing shadow of Protection 
without affecting England, stanch 
Free-trader though she be. In- 
deed, there is already an outspoken 
call for the dethroned monarch. 
The leading manufacturers of the 
North want him. Every trade that 
suffers cries aloud for him. The 
working classes are worshippers of 
Protection. Traders of all grades 
want the old god set up again. It 
is called by various names. Some 
speak of it as ‘ Reciprocity ;’ others 
as ‘ Self-defence ; some call it ‘ Ex- 
pediency ; others a ‘ Check upon 
foreign competition.’ ‘ Without it,’ 
said a London manufacturer to me, 
‘England will go to the wall ; it is 
all very well to say that it is bet- 
ter that we, the producers, should 
suffer than you, the consumers; but 
what is to become of us as a manu- 
facturing nation? What is to be- 
come of our mills, our machinery, 
our workshops?’ I suggested emi- 
gration for the workmen, and the 
transference of capital to more 
favoured countries. ‘ Yes,’ he re- 
plied, ‘ you may think that remark 
a clever bit of cynicism; but it 
hits the point; too keenly you 
have pointed out the only remedy 
I can see. Lord Derby advises 
the operatives to emigrate ; he says 
nothing about the employer. You 
are right; we must go too; and 
unless things change very quickly 
you will find this firm with a new 
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address, and it will be somewhere 
in America, where iron and coal 
are boundless, where labour is no 
dearer than it is here, where the 
resources of the earth are illimit- 
able, and where capital is a bigger 
power than it is at present in Eng- 
land.’ A merchant in Mark-lane 
whom I met shortly afterwards 
looked at things from a different 
point of view. ‘The depression is 
exaggerated,’ he said ; ‘look at the 
revenue returns for the past quar- 
ter, and you will see an improve- 
ment. Now I'll tell you what will 
happen. We shall frighten America 
into reducing her tariffs. She can’t 
prosper unless we prosper, and she 
can’t do much better than she is 
doing without Free-trade. Look at 
England ; we are suffering a fright- 
ful depression ; so is all the world: 
we are not alone; trade is bad 
everywhere, and that is why all 
these silly foreigners are increasing 
their protective duties. Well, what 
is the result? Look at oir own 
country, I repeat; cheap food, 
cheap bread, cheap clothing, mo- 
derate taxes. The great bulk of 
the people are not suffering any 
more than the middle and upper 
classes can relieve them from. 
People with small incomes don’t 
suffer. Look at other countries. 
A few refiners are ruined at Bristol 
because of the French sugar boun- 
ties ; but you and I get cheap sugar. 
Some of our farmers and bloated 
landlords are worried about their 
rents ; but bread is cheap, and meat 
is not dearer. Where should we be 
with a heavy duty on wheat and 
beef, upon all the products that 
America is sending us? I tell you 
America is no better off than we 
are, and never will be until she 
embraces Free-trade ; and then the 
two countries will leap into pros- 
perity together and “ wipe the eye” 
of Europe.’ 

The truth of a matter is best 
arrived at through the evidence of 
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those most concerned, and that is 
why I quote my friends in the City. 
It has been my duty recently to 
investigate, as the special commis- 
sioner of the Zimes of New York, 
the condition of English trade, the 
causes of its decline, and the pros- 
pects of its revival. For this pur- 
pose I have visited some of our 
leading industrial centres ; and up- 
on the basis of these reports to 
America, which have already been 
quoted and discussed in some of 
the northern journals, I propose 
to convey the results of my in- 
quiries to the general English 
reader, satisfied that we are on the 
eve of a revival of these once burn- 
ing questions, Protection and Free- 
trade. A melancholy feature of 
the public utterances of our public 
men in the present commercial 
distress and the threatened over- 
throw of ourcommercial supremacy, 
is the evident nervousness of states- 
men in discussing the subject. 
They are afraid to look the diffi- 
culty straight in the eye. Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, while he stands 
firmly by Free-trade, when he 
visited the Midlands recently, hesi- 
tated to enter fully into the ques- 
tion of our trade disabilities, the 
disputes between capitaland labour, 
and the reasons why we are fall- 
ing back in our competition 
with other states in manufactures 
which we once monopolised. My 
friend in the City, whom I have 
just quoted, will find that the last 
returns of exforts from the United 
States is the largest in her history, 
while our return of ‘mports is the 
largest in ours; two facts signifi- 
cant enough to give the most san- 
guine Englishman pause. Lord 
Derby the other day delivered an 
important address to the members 
of the Working Men’s Club at 
Rochdale. He is in accord with 
his late chief, Lord Beaconsfield, 
in declining to regard the crisis as 
one without hope of early improve- 
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ment. He thinks we are taking 
an exaggerated view of what is 
passing before our eyes. He says 
the savings-banks deposits have 
increased during the past year ; so 
have the returns of national con- 
sumption; so has the population 
increased, which no public speaker 
thinks it worth while to take into 
account. Lord Derby had no new 
suggestions to make in regard to 
the causes of our commercial decay. 
We have overtraded ; we have tried 
to get rich too quickly; we have 
lent our surplus moneys to foreign- 
ers who don’t pay; Honduras, 
Turkey, Spain, Venezula have 
gulled us ; we have lent hundreds 
of millions sterling to states that 
will never return the money ; and 
the unsettled condition of Europe is 


dead against a revival oftrade. ‘ Till, 


we can have some evidence that 
peace will be kept in Europe it is 
idle to expect that trade will re- 
vive.’ Lord Derby seemed to be 
more hopeful of the revival of com- 
merce than he did of the mainten- 
ance of peace. It is a notable 
fact that no Cabinet Minister lec- 
tures his constituents upon leading 
questions without references to 
America ; and when comparisons 
of wages, climate, -resources have 
to be made, no public speaker 
omits to go for his best illustra- 
tions to the United States. Lord 
Derby does not hesitate to express 
his opinion ‘ that in this little land 
of ours we are getting packed too 
close, and that we have suffered 
from the stoppage of emigration 
during the past few years.’ So long 
as there are two working men for 
one job, no laws will ever prevent 
one of them from being badly off. 
Trite and true, your lordship, and 
the remedy of emigration is arough- 
and-ready one. ‘Just now the 
Americans have their troubles as 
well as we ; but with their bound- 
less soil they are rapidly accumu- 
lating capital, and with their ex- 
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ceptional energy they are sure to 
rally before long ; indeed, I believe 
the rally has already begun. There 
are children living who will pro- 
bably see the United States num- 
bering 200,000,000 inhabitants ; 
and I don’t think there is any sub- 
ject to which leaders of working 
men can more usefully turn their 
attention than the supplying to 
those who want it here accurate 
and trustworthy intelligence as to 
their chances beyond the Atlantic, 
either north or south of the Cana- 
dian boundary line. We shall al- 
ways have men enough left at 
home ; and even if emigration were 
to go the length of checking the 
increase here, which it almost cer- 
tainly will not, surely it is better to 
have 35,000,000 of human beings 
leading useful and intelligent lives, 
rather than 40,000,000 struggling 
painfully for a bare subsistence.’ 
But why this sudden necessity 
for emigration? Why these silent 
mills in the north? Why these 
burnt-out furnaces? Why these 
collieries working half time? Why 
are we to go and try our fortunes 
in America? Lord Derby gives 
us afewcommonplace generalities 
and leaves us, hoping that the 
hard times will pass away as they 
have done before. The universal 
character of the distress, which has 
spread from one end of the land 
to the other, appears to be dead 
against the sanguine views of Lord 
Derby; and Lord Beaconsfield 
speaks as he wishes when he looks 
hopefully towards America for the 
first signs of reviving trade. He 
told us the other day, when busi- 
ness improved in the United 
States, trade would mend in Eng- 
land. Business has improved great- 
ly in America; trade does not 
mend in England. A settled de- 
pression covers the land. When 
a staple trade is struck down, either 
by war or competition, we have but 
to wait until things right them- 
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selves ; and in the mean time, the 
trades that are prospering can help 
those which are not. In the days of 
the Cotton Famine the cause of the 
suffering was patent tothe humblest 
intellect. To-day, the trouble isgene- 
ral. Every trade is more or less 
affected. All branches of industry 
are suffering. 

From John O’Groats to Land’s 
End the cry is the same. And if 
men will only look into it honestly 
and fearlessly, without caring what 
a Liberal thinks of his views, un- 
concerned as to the opinions of 
Conservatism, free altogether from 
political bias, he will find that the 
causes of the distress govern it all 
alike ; and they are briefly these : 
manufacturers overstocked them- 
selves, regardless of increasing 
competition at home and abroad ; 
trades-unions have destroyed the 
friendly relations that used to exist 
between capital and labour, and 
which are necessary to successful 
commerce; we have taught the 
world to make the things we used 
to make for it, and the world is 
manufacturing for itself; to try and 
fight the high protective tariffs of 
other nations, we have sold inferior 
articles and discredited our goods ; 
we have put honest English names 
on the worthless productions of 
continental manufacturers for the 
sake ofan ill-gotten profit ; a gene- 
ral policy of dishonesty has crept 
into our trading; while our work- 
men have been out on strike com- 
merce has drifted to other centres 
and remained there ; some of our 
special trades have been utterly 
and completely destroyed by the 
new protective tariffs of countries 
which had created the very indus- 
tries they have killed; and we 
have, for the time being, broken 
down under the competition which 
we have ourselves promoted and 
fostered. The everlasting expecta- 
tion ofa great war has more or less 
paralysed enterprise ; but the causes 
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of our commercial decline lie far 
deeper than the shallow pretence 
of interested politicians, that it is 
caused by the foreign policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield. What has the 
Eastern Question or the Afghan 
War to do with the cruel tyranny of 
trades-unions? How does the 
occupation of Cyprus affect the 
destruction of a British trade by an 
aggressive foreign tariff which shuts 
it out ofa particular market? What 
has the Berlin Treaty to do with 
the industrial progress and inven- 
tive power of America, which is 
selling cheaper longcloths and bet- 
ter ironmongery in England than 
we can make on the spot? What 
has foreign politics to do with load- 
ed cottons, with trade outrages, with 
the local details of the working of 
labour clubs? The truth is, the 
British working man has _ been 
pampered to his own destruction 
by weak philanthropists and design- 
ing politicians. Both the great 
parties in the state have rivalled 
each other in bids for his vote. In 
Parliament and out of Parliament 
the working man has been flattered, 
andhis pathsmoothed. Hehas been 
told so often that he is the bone 
and sinew of the land, the most 
virtuous and industrious of toilers, 
theonly means of employing capital, 
the pivot on which our entire com- 
mercial and social system works, 
that he has come to believe the 
world cannot go on without him. 
He has come to the conclusion that 
there are no working men but those 
who carry shovels and pickaxes, 
who stand by the lathe, who ham- 
mer on the anvil, who watch the 
flying shuttle, who dig and delve 
and hew and saw; and that mills 
are built and mining shafts sunk 
in his interests; that being built 
and sunk they shall be compelled 
to work according to his rules and 
on his terms; that neither the ma- 
chinery nor his fellow-men shall do 
more than a certain amount of 
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work ; that theyshall only move dur- 
ing a certain number of hours ; that 
the skilled mechanic shall not be 
allowed to earn more than the in- 
ferior workman ; that he shall be 
turned off and on at the will of a 
trade-union ; that the employer 
shall be a Free-trader, and the em- 
ployed a Protectionist; that the 
master shall be a mere thing to 
pay wages, and the man the regu- 
lator of the amount to be paid. 
Recently at Sheffield a new in- 
vention in connection with the ma- 
nufacture of carriage-springs was 
tabooed by the trade. The machine 
had to be sent to Belgium, and the 
springs are nowimported. A Shef- 
field manufacturer recently called 
his foremen together and showed 
them a large contract which had 
been offered to him at ten per cent 
higher terms than the estimate of a 
German contractor. At this price 
the English maker would lose 
twenty per cent owing to the dif- 
ference of wages. He was willing 
to lose ten per cent for the sake of 
keeping a special department at 
work. He invited his men to 
share the loss with him and keep 
the trade. They refused. The 
business has gone to Germany; the 
English workmen are on half time. 
Recently, in the midst of the col- 
liery depression in the North, the 
Londonderry pits received a large 
order. The managers invited the 
men towork overtime on ‘pay-day,’ 
to complete the contract. They 
refused. A Sheffield grinder, a few 
weeks ago, worked beyond the 
union hours; the next day his ap- 
paratus, stones, and straps were de- 
stroyed. The spirit of Broadhead 
still lives in the Midlands. Even 
the old ignorant opposition to ma- 
chinery has not died out. A few 
days ago Stephen Gambril for- 
feited his life on the scaffold to 
restrain the working of a steam 
plough. The tragedies of English 
trade disputes, even from the days 
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when Charlotte Bronté wrote, 
would make a volume as terrible 
as the current romances of love 
and jealousy. 

All honour to honest labour ! 
It is the strength and glory of a 
nation. But fustian and corduroy 
are wrong, thinking they have a 
monopoly of the fulfilment of ‘ the 
primal curse,’ which has been ‘ sof- 
tened into mercy’ by present re- 
wards and hopes of future blessings. 
‘Two men I honour, and no third,’ 
says Carlyle. ‘First, the toil-worn 
craftsman ;’ second, the ‘ inspired 
thinker, who conquers heaven for 
us. If the poor and humble toil 
that we may have food, must not 
the high and glorious toil for him 
in return that he may have light, 
have guidance, freedom, immor- 
tality? Then the merchant, the 
master-builder, the banker, the 
clerk, the artist—shall not these be 
considered in the general system of 
our social economy? Judged by 
his acts, the working man says not. 
The enterprising men who have 
put all their fortunes into those 
splendid mills inthe North, are they 
not to reckon in the scheme of 
industry? When they have for 
years been giving out their money 
and racking their brains to keep 
their hands employed even at a 
loss, are the men to make no sacri- 
fices when the hard times come, 
and the master is in danger of 
bankruptcy and ruin? The trades- 
unions say No, and the men ‘turn 
out’ to complete the masters’ dis- 
comfiture and their own. Thou- 
sands of honest toilers would say 
Yes if their individual desires were 
consulted, but they have built up 
a tyranny of their own. ‘They are 
puppets in the hands of vast trade 
conspiracies, which vainly seek to 
check the world’s advance, which 
emulate the confidence of Mrs. 
Partington, who tried to dry the 
sea up with a mop. The inventor, 
the capitalist, the skilled mechanic 
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who hopes to raise himself to the 
dignity of employer, will carry their 
brains, their money, their labour 
to other countries. Already many 
of them have done so. What is 
the result? We are beaten in our 
own markets. France opens iron- 
mongery stores in Birmingham. 
Belgium sends manufactured iron 
to the North. Germany takes away 
from us contracts for locomotive 
engines. America exports cutlery 
to Sheffield and electro-plate to 
Birmingham. Our London shops 
are full of foreign goods. It is but 
the thin end of the wedge in some 
cases ; but it will be driven home 
while the English working man is 
disputing with his master. It will 
be driven home while questions of 
capital and labour make themselves 
more paramount than international 
policy. Statesmen sit down to 
think about the operations of hos- 
tile tariffs, to hammer out sound 
opinions relating to the working of 
a one-sided Free-trade, to consider 
how best to meet ‘the wave of 
Protection’ which is flowing over 
Europe, and they find the subject 
hampered with local disputes, 
clogged with bitter feuds at home 
between capital and labour, clouded 
with sophistical questions of rates 
of wages, working hours, trade- 
union laws, and a host of artificial 
troubles which so be-fog the issues 
of the great national question, that 
the mind is paralysed; and even 
statesmen of the calibre of Lord 
Derby can only hope the trouble 
will pass, and, until it does, advise 
us to get out of a country where 
there are too many of us to earn a 
living. 

Emigration is a blessing to Eng- 
land and a boon to other coun- 
tries ; but we should go forth with 
money in our hands, with willing 
hearts, cheerful, and carrying with 
us the happy experience of our 
skill and labour; not as paupers, 
not as beggars and outcasts ; for 
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there can be no need of that when 
we have mills and factories and 
workshops and mines sufficient to 
occupy every unemployed hand in 
the kingdom, if the local disputes 
between labour and capital could 
be settled; and skill enough to 
maintain our commercial supre- 
macy, too, say the manufacturers, 
if certain disabilities of tariffs and 
duties were ameliorated. This is 
a question which in a future paper 
I propose to illustrate with the 
practical evidence of practical men 
and notable facts for and against 
Free-trade ; premising, however, in 
the mean time that the decay of 
English commerce is no alarmist 
cry. It has set in, like a dry rot. 
It is not an evil of the moment. 
It has been coming on for years. 
It threatens to go on, and the hour 
has arrived when it behoves every 
man to make personal sacrifices in 
the interest of his country. The 
darkest feature of the situation 
seems to be in the determined re- 
sistance of the working classes to 
admit the necessity of reduced 
wages. The British workman on 
strike, while his master is only try- 
ing to keep his factory open for 
their mutual benefit in the hope of 
better times, is a picture of folly, 
not to say ingratitude, which one 
can only contemplate with wonder 
and amazement. The English me- 
chanic in his insular pride and 
strength cannot realise to-day, any 
more than he has in the past, that 
he has a compeer in his own line 
under the sun. His contempt of 
foreigners is proverbial, and it was 
at one time excusable through the 
English workman’s triumphs over 
every other working people. All 
trades have legends of the ease 
with which he has beaten the fo- 
reigner whenever they have come 
into competition. The English 
workman has been all over the 
Continent making railways, putting 
up machinery, and building ships. 
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Wherever you travel you find 
traces of his skill and genius, his 
industry, and his power. But the 
world does not stand still. It 
learns, it applies its knowledge. It 
is no longer dependent on Eng- 
land. It can make machines and 
work them without the aid of the 
Englishman. Times have changed. 
When I was a boy English en- 
gineers and mechanics were con- 
tinually being sent for by foreign 
governments and companies to 
erect machines and preside over 
foreign works. Foreigners come 
to England now on similar mis- 
sions. It was a Frenchman who 
(under the direction of Mr. Mac- 
donald, the able chief in the Zzmes 
office) recently showed me the 
working of the electric light in that 
famous establishment. It is chiefly 
‘foreigners’ who are manipulating 
this new light in London. The 
City is full of Germans. They are 
a colony at Bradford. But the 
British mechanic does not learn ; 
and when the supreme hour of 
trial comes, as it has come once 
more, he is helped by public sub- 
scriptions to weather the storm at 
home, or he is assisted to carry 
his experience and his labour to 
other lands. When the capitalist 
imitates him and does likewise, 
England will become a residential 
country, and London the pawn- 
shop of the world. Our manufac- 
turing districts will decay like those 
out-of-the-way old towns that lived 
on the coaches of former days, and 
the commercial supremacy of Eng- 
land will be ‘as dead as a door- 
nail,’ a thing to write about and 
look back upon with wonder and 
with regret. 

It is in this direction that we ap- 
pear to be drifting. Mr. Gladstone 
thinks America will take our old 
place in the world’s business. The 
United States is already shutting 
out our wares by tariffs and home 
enterprise. France and other con- 
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tinental nations are beating us in 
open competition at our very doors. 
If we would not realise for our 
children the picture I have sug- 
gested, we must no longer trifle 
with the situation, but look it in 
the face. If Free-trade pure and 
simple has done its work for us, 
and is impeded by the hostility of 
the whole world, we must take 
what good we can get out of a 
modification of its principles. ‘All 
or none’ is a foolish cry; and it is 
equal folly to ignore in our com- 
mercial studies the possibility that 
England, having reached the height 
of her prosperity, begins like the 
classic nations to descend the hill. 
Playfair has an apt illustration in 
which he discusses the mighty 
events that have removed wealth 
and commerce from the Euphrates 
and the Nile, to the Thames and 
the Texel. The sun rises, and the 
seasons return to the plains of 
Egypt as they did three thousand 
years ago; the principles of vege- 
tation have not altered; the sub- 
ordinate animals do not refuse to 
assist man in his labour and sup- 
ply him with food. It is not na- 
ture that is less bountiful, and man 
has more knowledge and more 
power than ever he had; ‘ but itis 
not the man of Syria or of Egypt 
that has more knowledge or more 
power. There he has suffered his 
race to decay, and, along with him- 
self, his works have degenerated.’ 
May it not be that the present 
falling back of English trade, the 
universal distress, the hopeless 
prospect in the future, the failing 
banks, the dishonest financiers, 
the growing wealth of lawyers, the 
increase in the consumption of 
luxuries, the profligacy of our 
cities, the conspiracies of labour 
in the interest of idleness, the 
loading of our cottons, the infe- 
riority of our once splendid hard- 
ware and cutlery, the divisions in 
our councils, the selfish partisan- 
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ship of our statesmen, and the le- 
galisation of Exchange gambling, 
are all details in the general aspect 
of a great nation that is suffering 
its race to decay and its works to 
degenerate? If this view of the 
situation would only take hold of 
the public mind, it might lead to 
reformation in a race famous for 
its native vigour, its broadminded- 
ness, its patriotism, and its historic 
triumphs over difficulties. Look, 
in comparatively modern days, from 
what a height the Dutch have fal- 
len. Except that the distance from 
Europe places America at a disad- 
vantage in the race, there is some- 
thing not unlike the English com- 
petition with the Dutch in the 
old days in America’s competi- 
tion with England in the new. 
First there were fisheries questions, 
including English jealousies, which 
resulted in the revocation of Dutch 
licenses to fish in English waters ; 
then there was the whaling busi- 
ness; and next the fight for the 
carrying trade of the seas; and it 
may be mentioned as an argument 
for the Protectionists that Cromwell 
crushed foreign competition and the 
Dutch carrying trade by imposing 
heavy customs upon foreign pro- 
duce, and making the employment 
of British-built vessels compulsory. 
Then the Dutch, just as England 
has done, went into stock-jobbing 
and foreign loans. In the year 
1700 the Dutch were the bankers 
of Europe. They had claims upon 
foreign debtors to the amount of 
3,000,000,qoo guilders. At the 
height of their prosperity their de- 
cline began. During the wars with 
France and Spain, Holland lost 
much of her trade to France, and 
England progressed in industrial 
work and commerce. England 
presently competed with the Dutch 
for their trade with other coun- 
tries, just as America is now 
entering the race with England. 
First we got hold of the Dutch 


trade with Russia; then we se- 
cured most of her Swedish and 
Danish trade; then we imposed 
fierce duties on foreign fabrics and 
shut out Dutch linens; we fought 
her for the commerce of the Medi- 
terranean. France and England 
beat the Dutch in their competi- 
tion for the Indian trade. Oriental 
linen came to Europe and still 
more reduced the demand for 
Dutch. The West Indies yielded 
to English and French enterprise, 
sugar, coffee, and spices overtop- 
ping the Dutch imports from Java. 
The Dutch did not retaliate with 
heavy duties ; neither will the Eng- 
lish. Holland continued to be 
rich on account of her accumu- 
lated wealth ; England will never 
be poor. Where is Holland now ? 
This comparison might be followed 
up, if not very profitably, at least 
as suggestive of interesting paral- 
lels between the competition of 
America and England; and the 
idea is not far-fetched, for even in 
the days referred to the United 
States was a factor in the world’s 
commercial contests. She appeared 
as a rival to Holland, sending to 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, in ex- 
change for the commodities of those 
countries, great store of fish and 
flour. 

Whatever England’s future may 
be, she is at the moment passing 
through a supreme crisis, or rather 
she is in the midst of great national 
troubles. How she will get through 
them depends as much on the mu- 
tual forbearance of masters and men 
as upon the wisdom of our states- 
men. But we shall not promote a 
beneficial change in our prospects 
by refusing to inquire impartially 
into the arguments and opinions of 
those who claim that a modification 
of our present practice of Free-trade 
is one of the essentials to an exten- 
sion of a profitable commerce with 
the world. Some of the soundest 
heads in the North are in favour of 
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a duty on certain classes of imports ; 
in the South there is an increasing 
demand for an inquiry into the pre- 
sent operation of foreign tariffs, and 
the prospects of continued Free- 
tradeat homein the face of rising pro- 
tective duties abroad. To turnadeaf 
ear to these views, orto answer them 
with stereotyped maxims in political 
economy, is not the way to get at 
the bottom of the causes of the 
present crisis. In theory, with the 
consumeras the only person entitled 
to consideration, Free-trade is the 
perfection of commercial policy. 
In theory, a republic is the best 
and purest system of government. 
England prefers a monarchy never- 
theless, and we have shown to the 
world how perfect and free a consti- 
tution can be formed and worked by 
a wise and judicious adaptation and 
amalgamation of that which is good 
in the two most opposite methods. 
Since even now we levy heavy tolls 
upon certain commodities, thus dis- 
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counting somewhat the full opera- 
tion of Free-trade principles ; 
since Mr. Cobden himself acknow- 
ledged the importance, if not the 
necessity, of reciprocity by his ne- 
gotiation of the French treaties ; 
since chambers of commerce 
throughout the country alternately 
coax and bully foreign governments 
in the everlasting struggle of British 
enterprise against foreign tariffs,— 
surely some concession may be 
made to those who, while they 
acknowledge the theoretical truths 
of Free-trade, deny that it can 
live without compromise in 
a ring of Protection. It is 
a beautiful plant in a bed of 
thorns. Of late the weeds have 
grown apace, and they threaten to 
choke the good seed. Shall we not 
consider how we may protect it? 
Shall we refuse to listen to those 
who have watched over it, and who 
depend for sustenance upon the 
fruit thereof ? 
JOSEPH HATTON. 
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SHE said, ‘I will not smirch my purity 

By mingling in the common ways of Life, 

Nor thrill my pulses with its fiery strife, 

Nor with its dazzling glories tempt mine eye ; 
But let its joys and prizes pass me by, 
Knowing its pleasures with temptations rife, 
Knowing its duties—as a cold sharp knife 
Severs the band that sweetest flowers should tie— 
Might cut me from its dearest hopes apart. 
Better in quiet narrow groove to wait, 

With head untroubled, still, self-centred heart, 
Till Time calm brings me to the solemn gate.’ 
He laughed : ‘ Ay, dwell, a hermit, down a pit ; 
You'll see the sky, and—nothing else but it.’ 
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THE OUTFITTER OUTWITTED. 


By Mrs, ADOLPHE SMITH. 


<> -—— 


“WELL, Walters, have you suc- 
ceeded ?’ cried Harry Onslow, as 
he entered the celebrated outfitter’s 
private room in order to make a 
few technical arrangements ; ‘or is 
that item utterly beyond your re- 
sources ?” 

Mr. Walters smiled somewhat 
constrainedly, not liking to own 
even in joke that there was any- 
thing he could not supply at the 
shortest notice. 

‘You must acknowledge, sir,’ he 
said, ‘ that the demand is rather un- 
usual.’ 

‘Of course it’s unusual,’ replied 
Onslow, ‘and my predicament is 
unusual, and deucedly unpleasant. 
But you needn’t look so solemn, 
Walters ; I am not relying upon 
you seriously. And now, look 
here, there are several little matters 
of more practical bearing upon 
which I shall offer a few observa- 
tions ; so let’s to business.’ 

When Onslow’s outfit had been 
discussed and commented upon 
by Onslow himself in his own pe- 
culiar and jocular manner, and he 
took up his hat and turned to go, 
Mr. Walters said to him, with 
something as like a twinkle in his 
eye as a business man may venture 
to have during business hours, 

‘I don’t consider myself out- 
witted yet, sir, you know.’ 

‘Well, let me know if you hear 
of anything ; I can give good refer- 
ences |’ laughed Onslow ; and he 
went on his way, muttering to him- 
self as he went, ‘It’s getting be- 
yond a joke, though. ‘The time’s 


flying, and I am not a bit more 
advanced than I was a week ago. 
It's just my luck to get a berth 
like that, encumbered with such a 
condition, and at such short notice, 
too.’ 

‘Hallo, Onslow, my boy! cried 
a cheery voice ; and Onslow, feel- 
ing a friendly dig in the shoulder, 
turned round to greet the owner 
of the cheery voice, and of a 
cheery face too, whom he accosted 
as Burton. ‘I heard of your ap- 
pointment,’ said Burton, taking his 
friend’s arm ; ‘ it’s a capital berth, 


I’ve no doubt, but I’m very sorry 
it will take you so far away.’ 

‘O, hang the berth!’ exclaimed 
Onslow ; ‘I feel inclined to throw 
it up twenty times a day, upon my 


honour I do! The fact of the 
matter is that it is hampered with 
such unpleasant restrictions that 
it’s more worry than it’s. worth.’ 

‘Well, walk with me as far as 
Charing-Cross Station,’ said Burton 
(they were already in the Strand), 
‘and consider me as your father 
confessor.’ 

Onslow unbosomed himself ac- 
cordingly to his friend, much to 
that friend’s apparent amusement ; 
and by the time Onslow had re- 
lated ail his grievances they had 
reached the station, which they en- 
tered together. 

‘It’s an awkward fix, certainly,’ 
said Burton, as the two men stood 
on the platform. ‘ Haven't you 
got any cousins, or that sort of 
thing ?’ he asked, stroking his long 
moustache thoughtfully. 
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*O, yes,’ said Onslow care- 
lessly. ‘There’s a big house at 
Lewisham or Blackheath, or some 
place of the kind, with one or two 
cousins in every room.’ 

‘Why, there you are, then, my 
dear fellow,’ said Burton reas- 
suringly. ‘Go down and have a 
look at them. You see, you will 
have no preliminaries to enter 
upon ; just a few days devoted to 
the cousin that suits you best, and 
the matter’s finished. Besides, it’s 
so safe, you know ; you are sure of 
what you are about as to family 
and connections. I should de- 
cidedly make a shot for the cou- 
sins.’ 

But Onslow made a wry face. 

‘ At any rate,’ said Burton, ‘ beg- 
gars can’t be choosers, it’s gener- 
ally agreed ; I don’t see that you 
have any choice in the matter. I 
should go straight to that suburban 
house, keep an observant eye on 
the brood of cousins, and make a 
judicious selection. I must be off, 
or I shall miss my train ; so good- 
bye, dear boy; sorry I’m obliged 
to leave you, but it’s an old en- 
gagement. I say, by the bye,’ he 
said hurriedly, as he shook hands 
with Onslow, and as the people 
were seen running towards his 
train, ‘don’t forget to descend 
upon them in the morning ; that’s 
the time to try feminine virtues— 
temper, tidiness, order, industry, 
and appearance ; you may take the 
word of an experienced Benedict 
like myself, and look those cou- 
sins up in the morning. Good- 
bye, and good luck to you ! 

And with this parting piece of 
advice, Burton ran off to catch his 
train. 

Onslow devoted some twenty 
minutes’ reflection to Burton’s ob- 
servations, and finally decided to 
go down to Blackheath and see 
his cousins, and to look them up 
on the following morning, accord- 
ing to the hints of his wary coun- 
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sellor. He might have been seen, 
therefore, walking from the Black- 
heath Station up to his uncle’s 
house on the hill at about half 
past eleven a.M. the next day, with 
a perturbed expression on his face, 
and with many muttered impreca- 
tions on the heat coming from him 
in short grunts. The weather was 
certainly warm for June, and the 
nature of his mission to that hos- 
pitable home he was approaching 
did not tend to cool him ; so that 
by the time he had reached the 
gate, and had solemnly walked 
along the broad pathway to the 
front-door, he felt singularly un- 
comfortable. When he had been 
let into the house he went to his 
aunt’s morning-room, where he 
found her half-dozing in the warm 
sunlight over account-books. She 
greeted him, however, with de- 
light (was he not her dead bro- 
ther’s child ?), and showed an in- 
terest in his concerns and his wel- 
fare that had something motherly 
in it. 

‘I was almost asleep, I do be- 
lieve,’ she said presently, ‘when 
you came in; the sun is so warm, 
you know, and it comes straight 
into this room; and the account- 
books are so wearisome that I 
really do not think I am to be 
blamed. Won't you go and see 
the girls, Harry ?” 

‘ Of course I will, replied On- 
slow ; ‘ but where are they all? 

‘They are in the schoolroom,’ 
replied Mrs. Latimer; ‘you re- 
member it. They sit there in the 
morning over their reading and 
sewing, and so on. They will be 
very pleased to see you.’ 

Onslow went off, and presently 
a sound as of a cheer from a num- 
ber of feminine throats announced 
his arrival in the schoolroom. 

‘What a fearful lot of girls ! he 
exclaimed, as he stood inside the 
schoolroom, the door safely shut 
behind him, and surveyed the 
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scene before him. A very pleasant 
scene it was too, and the party of 
healthy, happy, pretty English 
girls gathered about their books, 
their needlework, their drawing, 
with the summer sun shining in the 
room, the flowers and creepers 
nodding in at the open windows, 
and the broad expanse of green 
lawn and sturdy shrub and bush in 
the garden beyond just visible, 
made a picture worthy the paint- 
er’s brush. 

Onslow’s exclamation provoked 
a considerable number of ejacula- 
tions from the ‘ girls’ assembled, 
of the nature of ‘ Well, I’m sure,’ 
‘It’s like your impertinence !’ ‘A 
JSearful \ot, too! and so on; but 
they were too pleased at the ad- 
vent of a young man, and a good- 
looking one, and a cousin into the 
bargain, with whom they could 
laugh and talk freely, to be resent- 
ful, and he was besieged with ques- 
tions as to the hour of his arrival, 
the length of his stay, and the rea- 
son of his long absence. 

‘Now, look here, girls,’ cried 
Onslow, still standing at the head 
of the table, and contemplating the 
half a dozen or more pretty faces 
before him, ‘ before I answer your 
questions somebody must answer 
mine. Would any one of you like 
to marry me?’ 

At this startling proposition there 
was a general shriek of laughter and 
protest. ‘O Harry, how can you?’ 
‘What a dreadful idea!’ ‘So un- 
romantic ! ‘Nobody wants you !’ 
they cried, while Gertrude, a quieter 
and milder young lady than her sis- 
ters, said soberly: 

‘No, we wouldn’t marry you, be- 
cause we know you too well; but 
Peg would. She has just been 
saying she wanted a _ husband, 
so that she might be her own mis- 
tress.’ 

‘But I couldn’t marry any one 
called “ Peg,”’ said Onslow. ‘I 
couldn't hang my hat up there.’ 
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‘O Harry! ‘0, isn’t he rude!’ 
was exclaimed by the cousins. 

‘But this is in confidence, of 
course,’ said Onslow. ‘ Peg isn’t 
present, is she ?” 

There was another bubble of 
delighted laughter, and a very 
pretty head, that had been bent 
over some muslin-work, and of 
which he had only as yet seen the 
ripples of golden hair and the white 
parting, was raised, a pair of bril- 
liant gray eyes looked him in the 
face, and a soft voice said: 

‘Peg zs present, and is anxious 
to know how you are going to ex- 
cuse yourself.’ 

*O, come, I say,’ said Onslow, 
considerably abashed; ‘do you 
mean to say that I had forgotten 
your name—are you one of my 
cousins ?” 

‘Do you mean to say that you 
don’t know whether or not I am 
your cousin ?’ said Peg. 

‘Well, how the deuce is a man 
to know?’ expostulated Onslow. 
‘There are about a dozen of you 
girls in the room, and you all look 
very much alike, and you have all 
got your hair done, or put on, alike ; 
and the sun’s dazzling too, coming 
right across the table; and—the 
long and the short of it, upon my 
honour, is that I do not know if 
you be my cousin or not.’ 

‘This young man is much more 
amusing than Willie Ashford, of 
whom you girls rave,’ said Peg, 
with an air of conviction. ‘I 
must really have a look at him ; do 
you think he’s likely to stay, 
Gerty ?” 

And so saying, Peg slowly 
produced the daintiest of eye- 
glasses, and, lifting it to her eyes, 
looked calmly and leisurely at 
Harry Onslow, as he stood loung- 
ing against the door at the head 
of the table. 

‘He’s not bad-looking, girls,’ 
said Peg, playing with her eye- 
glass, when the survey was com- 
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pleted. ‘He’s very much like 
other young men of the day, of 
course; he wants ripening ; he’s 
like that port your father has got 
on hand, he wants putting away 
for a few years, and then he will 
be a credit to you. His features 
are not bad ; his nose is perhaps a 
trifle too big, and his hair too 
short ; reminds one of a terrier, 
you know; but really, if any one 
of you girls should feel a lingering 
pity for him in his present miser- 
able unmarried state, my advice 
is marry him, take him away, the 
farther the better, train him and 
educate him properly, and when 
you bring him back again you 
would have quite a_ success 
with him, upon my word you 
would.’ 

Onslow had listened in amazed 
amusement to Peg’s little dis- 
course, and when she had finished 
he exclaimed involuntarily, 

‘Peg can’t be a cousin of 
mine !’ 

And yet he felt by no means 
sure. There were such a number 
of girls, of various ages, and some- 
what alike in style and feature ; 
some of them had been at school 
during his last visit, others had 
been away with friends ; in short, 
he could not remember exactly 
which was which. Of one thing 
was he certain—that the name of 
Peg had not been connected with 
the Latimers before; still it might 
be a nickname recently given as a 
joke. If he could only have a 
good look at Peg, he thought he 
might soon discover any family 
likeness, if there were any; but 
directly he glanced at the young 
lady she caught him, and he was 
obliged to turn his eyes away. 

‘Why don’t you come and sit 
down, Harry?’ said Gertrude, in a 
moment. 

* You will spoil your coat if you 
rub it much longer against the 
door,’ said Peg. 
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Thus adjured, Onslow moved 
slowly down the room. 

‘ Where will you sit?’ asked one 
or two of the girls. 

‘Near Peg, of course,’ he re- 
plied, with a smile. 

‘ Not too near, please,’ said Peg 
imperturbably. 

‘And why not, pray ?’ asked On- 
slow, seating himself in a chair 
beside her. 

‘ Now, Harry, let me warn you,’ 
said his cousin Laura; ‘ Peg is 
going to flirt, and you had better 
take care ; the results are always 
dreadful. She is sure to get the 
better of you, and you will be 
miserable for life.’ 

‘Peg, I am very surprised to 
hear this,’ said Onslow, with mock 
solemnity. 

‘So am I, I assure you,’ said 
Peg. 

* But it does not alarm me,’ con- 
tinued Onslow, gazing intently at 
her, ‘and I shall do my best to 
make a good impression upon you.’ 

‘I do believe Harry is going to 
flirt too! cried Emily ; ‘ that will 
be splendid fun.’ 

‘Let us hope there will be no 
heads broken !’ said Laura. 

‘Or hearts,’ said Gertrude. 

‘Or noses,’ put in Peg. 

‘But it isn’t worth your while 
getting up a flirtation with Harry, 
Peg, said Emily ; ‘he will be off 
to town this afternoon, and you 
won't be able to get half enough 
fun out of him.’ 

‘Emily is talking as if I were a 
lemon, to be squeezed,’ said On- 
slow ; ‘also, it may be made worth 
my while to let the afternoon train 
go back without me.’ 

At this juncture Mrs. Latimer 
made her appearance, and asked 
if Harry were making himself at 
home. At which the entire party 
of young ladies volunteered to give 
Mrs. Latimer a full, true, and par- 
ticular account of Harry’s beha- 
viour ; and the babble of voices was 
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presently so great that Mrs. Lati- 
mer exclaimed, in desperation, 

‘My dear children, I can’t hear 
what you say; you must tell me 
about it some other time. Dinner 
is ready, and I came in myself to 
tell you, because I wanted to see 
if Harry were getting on well with 

ou all.’ 

While Mrs. Latimer was explain- 
ing to Onslow how it was that 
they still maintained the old-fash- 
ioned custom of dining at one 
o'clock, how it suited Mr. Latimer 
to come home from the City to tea, 
and a nine or ten o’clock light 
supper, the girls were putting away 
their books and pencils and needle- 
work, and were having a little 
laugh to themselves as they put 
their heads together. 

‘I am so glad you punished him, 
Peg,’ whisperedone. ‘ You mustn’t 
be foo hard on him, Peg,’ said 
another; and Peg laughed and 
nodded, saying, 

‘A man ought to be able to take 
care of himself.’ 

The fun over the dinner-table 
was considerable ; the young people 
were in irrepressible good spirits ; 
and Mrs. Latimer was on her side 
extremely pleased that they should 
enjoy themselves ; so she laughed 
heartily with them, and watched 
the wordy warfare between Onslow 
and Peg with the utmost amuse- 
ment. 

Onslow passed all the afternoon 
with the girls; and when Mr. 
Latimer reached home at half-past 
five, he found his wife’s nephew 
exceedingly at home in his house- 
hold. ‘Tea was rapidly got over, 
because it was declared that Willie 
Ashford and some of his familiars 
were coming to have a little cro- 
quet on the lawn in the cool ofthe 
evening; and when, accordingly, 
the young men arrived, and engaged 
in a vehement discussion as to 
‘ sides,’ casting deprecatory glances 


now and then at Onslow, who was, 
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absorbing Peg, Onslow said at 
last to that young lady, 

‘ Peg, a girl of your mind can’t 
want to play croquet. Walk round 
the garden with me,will you? I want 
to speak to you seriously.’ Peg hesi- 
tated a moment; but Onslow in- 
sisted. ‘I am not joking now, I 
assure you. I have something 
serious to say to you.’ 

Peg looked up at him, saw that 
he seemed in earnest; and the 
couple turned down one of the 
many narrow paths that skirted the 
lawn. 

‘Gerty,’ whispered Emily to her 
sister, ‘did you ever know any one 
to flirt so outrageously as Peg ?” 

‘No,’ whispered Gerty back, ‘un- 
less it be Harry.’ 

‘ My dear,’ said Mr. Latimer to 
Mrs. Latimer, as they sat in their 
garden-chairs, watching the plea- 
sant scene, Mr. Latimer smoking, 
Mrs. Latimer with her hands folded 
in her lap,—‘ my dear, it seems to 
me that your nephew is making 
himself very much at home indeed 
with Peg! 

‘There is some joke on among 
them,’ replied Mrs. Latimer lazily. 
‘They have been very lively all 
the afternoon ; it’s a good thing 
for them to laugh while they 
can.” 

In the mean time Onslow and 
Peg had not said much. Onslow 
did not know how to begin that 
which he really wished to say ; and 
Peg felt a nameless sort of embar- 
rassment when she found herself 
alone with this young man, whom 
she had been teasing and attacking 
and criticising all the afternoon. 
The woman in such cases, however, 
is always the first to recover her- 
self ; so it was Peg who began. 

‘I am beginning to think, do 
you know, that you are not so 
amusing as Willie Ashford after 
all.’ 

‘ The truth is,’ said Onslow, with 
a laugh, ‘that I don’t know ex- 
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actly how to say what I want to 
say.’ 

‘Say it straight out,’ said Peg; 
‘never mind arranging sentences 
and fine phrases.’ 

‘Upon my word and honour,’ 
exclaimed Onslow, ‘that decides 
me ; and I willspeak out. The fact 
is, that although I have only known 
you for one day, I am deucedly 
far gone: that is to say, I like you 
excessively ; and I can’t help hop- 
ing that perhaps you think me a 
tolerably good fellow, although I 
have been a trifle boisterous—’ 
‘“*T -would rather have a fool to make me 

merry 

Than experience to make me sad,"’’ 
interrupted Peg oracularly. 

‘QO, it’s all very well to quote 
verses,’ began Onslow. 

‘It’s Shakespeare,’ put in Peg. 

‘ But what you said sounded re- 
markably like calling me a fool,’ 
continued Onslow, almost angrily, 
and not heeding the indication as 
to the poet that she had thrown 
in. 
Peg laughed so heartily at him 
that he could not help laughing 
himself at last; and in a moment 
he began again : 

‘But the truth is that I want to 
know if you think you can make 
up your mind to marry me.’ 

Peg glanced at him curiously, 
and he said quite soberly, 

‘I am not joking now; I am as 
serious as ever I was in my life.’ 

‘But do you mean to say that 
you think you have learnt to love 
me in one day well enough to want 
me to be with you all your life? 
asked Peg, who was growing quite 
alarmed. 

‘I agreed to tell you the truth,’ 
said Onslow ; ‘and I must confess 
that I don’t love you to-night half 
as well as I shall love you in two 
or three days, if you will only let 
me stop here for a week and try 
to make you like me. There’s a 
something special that I felt like a 
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firework in my heart the moment 
I saw your pretty head.’ 

‘What were your feelings the 
moment you heard my pretty 
name ?’ insinuated Peg. 

‘And I knew that no woman 
had ever inspired me with the 
same feelings before, and that you 
had some particular attraction for 
me,’ Onslow continued, without 
heeding her interruption. 

‘But then I felt no fireworks,’ 
said Peg quietly. ‘I felt very 
hungry because it was near dinner- 
time, that’s all; so the attraction 
was not mutual.’ 

‘O Peg, don’t laugh,’ cried 
Onslow, stopping in the middle of 
the pathway, and seizing one of 
her hands. ‘I’m in a deuce ofa 
fix ; and this is what it is: I have 
been appointed to a capital and 
a safe berth in India. I am bound 
to sail in less than three weeks ; 
and I am bound to take a wife with 
me. I have only known of the 
appointment ten days ; and I have 
been the round of my friends’ 
homes in the hope of finding some 
one; but I couldn’t see any one I 
liked. I came down here this 
morning; and the moment you 
lifted your head from over your 
sewing, and I saw your face, I 
made up my mind to try for you.’ 

‘You are certainly one of the 
frankest men of whom I have ever 
heard,’ said Peg. ‘I like you all 
the better for your plain statement 
of the case ; but—’ 

‘Now don’t say but,’ pleaded 
Onslow ; ‘don’t reject me decidedly 
at once. I am sure my aunt will 
have me here for a week ; and we 
can see how we get on together. 
I will tell them to-night all about 
my affairs. And you will try to 
like me, will you not? It’s an 
awful chance, you will say; but 
marriage is always a chance. A 
long engagement does not make 
things inevitably smooth for hus- 
band and wife. It’s always a 
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lottery ; and I think we have as 
good a prospect of happiness as 
the generality of people. I didn’t 
want to force it all on you like 
this so suddenly; but what can a 
man do when he is pressed so for 
time ?” 

‘You know that I am not your 
cousin,’ said Peg—‘ that I’m your 
uncle’s ward, an orphan without a 
penny.’ 

‘Yes, yes ; my aunt told me the 
story this afternoon,’ said Onslow ; 
‘if you have not very expensive 
tastes I have plenty of money for 
us both, and shall have more and 
more as the time goes on. If you 
found after a year or two in India 
that you were sorry you had mar- 
ried me, well, I wouldn’t be un- 
reasonable, and I would come to 
some arrangement with you, ena- 
bling you to come back to England 
and forget me. But I think I 
should be sorry to lose you, Peg,’ 
he added simply, taking her hand 
again in his own, and looking 
eagerly in her face. 

To his surprise, Peg put her 
other hand in his, and said quickly, 

‘I know I shall like you because 
you are so truthful, because you 
say so plainly what you mean ; and 
I will marry you—that is, I will 
promise, conditionally — and we 
must see if we like each other as 
well at the end of the week.’ 

Onslow looked very much as if 
he would have liked to kiss Peg’s 
fair cheeks, not to say her pretty 
lips; but he kissed the soft hands 
lying in his instead, and considered 
himself a martyr. 

‘Won't you take my arm, Peg?’ 
he whispered, as they resumed 
their walk; ‘you know you have 
a right to it now.’ 

Peg took his arm, and then broke 
into a hearty laugh. 

‘I cannot help it,’ she said pre- 
sently, apologetically to Onslow ; 
‘the position is so ludicrous—this 
morning I had never seen you, and 
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this evening I am engaged to you. 
You have plunged head foremost 
into love-making ; you never even 
went through the ceremony of ask- 
ing permission to call me by my 
Christian name, but called me by 
my nickname directly you spoke to 
me.’ 

‘I thought you were my cousin 
at first, muttered Onslow; ‘and 
then every one called you Peg.’ 

‘But you couldn’t marry any 
one named Peg,’ said the young 
lady herself, mimicking cleverly 
Onslow’s voice and manner ; ‘ you 
couldn’t hang your hat up there !” 

‘Peg and Harry! Peg and 
Harry! cried one of the girl’s 
voices. ‘Where are you both? 
Supper will be ready directly, and 
Willie Ashford and his friends 
have gone.’ 

‘Here we are,’ said Onslow, as 
he turned—Peg still holding his 
arm—-down a path that brought 
them straight into the midst of the 
party. 

‘May I tell them, Peg?’ said 
Onslow, in a low voice, to Peg. 

Peg nodded; and Emily, who 
had heard his remark, exclaimed, 
in an ecstasy of amusement, 

‘O Peg, what have you been 
doing? what is he going to tell us?” 

‘ The fact is,’ said Onslow, some- 
what awkwardly, ‘the fact is that 
we are engaged.’ 

This was enough for the girls, 
who went off into such peals and 
shrieks of laughter, that it might 
have seemed to the casual ob- 
server, had there been one on the 
spot, that the whole household 
were in violent hysterics. Mr. and 
Mrs. Latimer looked rather grave, 
however, and while Emily was 
still apparently in convulsions, Mr. 
Latimer said dryly, 

‘ This is rather sudden, is it not, 
Onslow ? 

‘Of course it is as sudden as it 
possibly could be,’ said Onslow, 
* but I have explained it all to Peg.’ 
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‘You see, uncle,’ said Peg, and 
Onslow did not feel quite sure, 
even then, that she was not laugh- 
ing at him, ‘he would have been 
very willing to go through all the 
ordinary forms of courtship with 
me, but he is so terribly pressed 
for time: he has to sail for India in 
less than three weeks, and he is 
bound to take a wife with him; so 
you must acknowledge that he had 
not much leisure to waste in pre- 
liminaries.’ 

‘Harry, you never told me you 
were going to India,’ said his aunt 
reproachfully. 

‘Why, you see, it is as Peg said,’ 
Onslow replied ; ‘I was so pressed 
for time in the matter of finding a 
wife, that I forgot everything else. 
However, Peg’s been very kind to 
me, and if you will let me stay 
here for a few days before I leave 
England, I am sure Peg and I 
shall manage to suit each other, 
and you won't regret it.’ 

‘Well, well,’ murmured Mr. Lati- 
mer, ‘the world has come to a 
strange pass ; everything is done at 


railway speed. But marriage is a 
serious thing, and you know the 
old saying. Still, it is Peg’s affair, 
and if she feels confident and 
happy, that is all I ask. How- 
ever, let's come in to supper. I 
suppose you are not hungry, On- 
slow ?” 

‘Indeed, I am,’ exclaimed On- 
slow; ‘almost as hungry—’ 

‘As Peg!’ put in Peg herself. 

Mr. Latimer looked from one to 
the other with a deprecating ex- 
pression on his kind face, and then 
led the way in—to supper. 


About a fortnight later, Harry 
Onslow broke in upon Mr. Walters 
in the City, saying, 

‘Well, Walters, I thought I would 
let you know that you were out- 
witted, that I am provided with 
the little item that was beyond 
your resources, and that Mrs. On- 
slow sails with me on ‘Tuesday !” 

Mr. Walters bowed profoundly, 
and sincerely hoped that they might 
never regret it. 

And they never did. 





THE SIEGE OF BONIFACIO. 
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Bon1racio, which derives its name 
from its founder, Margrave Boni- 
face of Tuscany, is a small seaport 
town on the western coast of Cor- 
sica, near the southernmost point 
of the island. It lies on a narrow 
neck of land, and is built on a pre- 
cipitous rock, which, at the point 
facing Sardinia, is inaccessible from 
the seaside. It has adeep and safe 
harbour. It gives its name to the 


straits separating Corsica from Sar- 
dinia (Le Bocche di Bonifacio, the 
/retum Gallicum of the Romans). 
The present population barely 
reaches four thousand souls; but 
the city was much more populous 


in olden times. Evidences of its 
former splendour may still be ad- 
mired in the church of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, with a very fine loggia ; 
the church of San Francesco (four- 
teenth century) ; the church of San 
Dominico, built in the Gothic style, 
finished in 1343; and the old hos- 
pital, which dates from the end of 
the thirteenth century. 

Bonifacio is a natural fortress. In 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries it was held to be 
the strongest city of Corsica. It 
played a most important part in the 
almost incessant wars between the 
Corsicans, Pisans, Genoese, and 
Aragonese. 

It was in one of these wars, in 
the earlier part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, that Bonifacio successfully 
withstood a five months’ fierce siege 
by the Catalonian and Aragonese 
fleet and army—a siege which de- 
servedly ranks with the most famous 
leaguers recorded in the world’s 
history. 


A brief summary of the history 
of Corsica up to the time of this 
siege may not be deemed alto- 
gether out of place here by way of 
introduction. 

The island of Corsica has had a 
most chequered career from the 
earliest period of its historic ex- 
istence. Its aboriginal inhabitants 
were Ligurians ; but the Etruscans 
also had some important commer- 
cial settlements on its coasts. 

Somewhat later on, a little be- 
fore the year 6008.c., the Phoczeans, 
driven forth from Asia Minor, sought 
refuge in Corsica; but the Cartha- 
ginians, dreading lest this most en- 
terprising people should secure a 
firm footing in the Mediterranean, 
resolved to expel them ; which they 
accomplished with the aid of the 
Etruscans. The Phoczeans took 
possession of the city of Marseilles, 
founded about 633 B.c. The Car- 
thaginians after this held posses- 
sion of the island for a long time, 
till they were forced at last to part 
with it to the Romans, in the year 
237 B.C. 

The harshness of the Romans 
provoked the Corsicans to des- 
perate resistance. It took the con- 
querors full seven years, from 236 
to 230 B.C., ere they could succeed 
in forcing the hardy islanders to 
submit to their rule. 

The Corsicans were always in 
bad repute with the Romans, who 
would not have them even for slaves. 
Exile to Corsica was looked upon 
as one of the most severe punish- 
ments that could be inflicted upon 
a Roman citizen. 

Some fifty years after their sub- 
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mission to the Roman rule, the 
Corsicans once more rose in insur- 
rection against their tyrants ; but, 
utterly defeated in several san- 
guinary engagements, they had to 
submit again. 

Later on Marius, and after him 
Sylla, founded a number of Roman 
colonies on the eastern coast of 
Corsica. Most of these settlements 
developed in the course of time 
into flourishing places ; and the is- 
land went on increasing in popu- 
lousness and prosperity, until it 
numbered at one time no less than 
thirty-three walled cities, many of 
them of considerable importance 
and great wealth. 

Unhappily the invasion of the 
Vandals, in the year 456 A.D., 
wrought a sad change. Matters 
grew still worse after these bar- 
barians had made a permanent set- 
tlement in the island (470 a.p.). At 
last, in 533 A.D., the Byzantine Em- 
peror Justinian’s general, Belisarius, 
expelled the Vandals from the isle. 

After this the Greeks kept a fit- 
ful and fretful hold on the isle, in- 
terrupted occasionally by a Gothic 
invasion (about the middle of the 
sixth century), or by attempts made 
by the Lombards, who, for instance, 
plundered the cities on the coast, 
about the year 58o. 

In the year 754 the Franks took 
possession of Corsica. 

In the year 806 the Saracens 
began to invade Corsica, bringing 
with them what has not inaptly 
been termed the ‘farrago faith 
of the camel-driver of Mecca,’ 
doubled with the withering blast of 
the ‘Arab genius.’ In 850 these 
noble civilisers had succeeded in 
making themselves masters of the 
island, which they continued to 
hold—the greater part of it at least 
—up to the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, when the Pisans finally took 
it from them, such as they had 
made and left it. 

At this time the area of the is- 
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land was divided among a number 
of small feudal lords or barons, 
whose petty tyranny at last drove 
the people to open rebellion, in the 
beginning of the eleventh century. 
A sort of representative govern- 
ment was then established, with an 
executive of fifteen capora/i or chiefs. 
However, the success of this essay 
would appear to have been very 
doubtful. No wonder, considering 
the complex composition of the 
population, and the innate fierce- 
ness and lawlessness of most of 
the component elements. 

In 1077 the Corsicans thought 
fit to acknowledge the supremacy 
of Pope Gregory VII., then at the 
height of his self-arrogated mon- 
strous power over kings and peo- 
ples. Gregory’s second successor 
in St. Peter’s chair, Pope Urban II., 
handed the administration of the 
island over to the Pisans—for a 
consideration, of course. 

For close upon two centuries 
the Pisans remained lords para- 
mount over Corsica, whose pro- 
sperity revived in a great measure 
under their rule. 

After the fatal overthrow of the 
Pisans in the great naval battle of 
Melloria in 1284, in which their 
fleet was totally destroyed by the 
Genoese, the latter gradually con- 
quered Corsica, which the Pisans 
formally ceded to them in the year 
1300. 

It took, however, a century's 
hard fighting ere the Corsicans 
could be brought to acknowledge 
the Genoese rule. 

Meanwhile a fresh claimant had 
appeared on this debatable ground 
—the Aragonese, to wit; and the 
fearful oppression weighing upon 
the unhappy people under the sway 
of the Genoese oligarchs made 
many Corsicans join them, whilst 
the more patriotic malcontents 
formed a separate party of their 
own, which would alternately side 
with either of their foreign tyrants 
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against the other, or fight them 
both in desperate struggles for na- 
tional independence. 

In the early part of the fifteenth 
century one of the greatest cha- 
racters in the history of the Middle 
Ages appeared on the scene— King 
Alphonso, fifth of the name in the 
realm of Aragon. He was the eldest 
son of Fernando, a Castilian prince, 
who was called to the throne of 
Aragon after the death of King 
Martin, the last male scion in the 
direct line of the Counts of Barce- 
lona. Fernando’s mother, the Queen 
of Castile, was King Martin’s sis- 
ter. So Fernando was the next 
collateral heir. 

The new King of Aragon and 
Catalonia had totake the customary 
oath to keep inviolate the constitu- 
tion of the land and the rights and 
privileges of the feudal nobility, re- 
ceiving in return the sworn allegi- 
ance of the barons, which, however, 
was most conditional only, as the 
well-known formula of the oath 
plainly shows : ‘Nosotros, que cada 
uno por si somos tanto como os, y 
que juntos podemos mas que os, os 
hacemos nuestro rey, contanto que 
guardareis nuestros fueros; si no, 
no!—(‘We, whosingly are every one 
of us your equal, and in our collec- 
tive capacity stand above you, make 
you our king, on condition that you 
respect and protect our rights and 
privileges. Jf not, Nor !’) 

This was in 1412. King Fer- 
nando, who at the time kept a pope 
of his own—Benedict XIII. to wit 
(who had been deposed by the 
Council of Pisa, in the year 1409, 
along with his anti-pope, Gre- 
gory XII., but had refused to sub- 
mit to the decree of deposition, 
and taken up his residence in 
Spain, chiefly in Tortosa and Pen- 
niscola)—had himself invested by 
the latter with the dominion over 
the Italian islands, Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Corsica. 

The first of these three islands 
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had, since the year of the ‘Sicilian 
Vespers,’ 1282, remained an ap- 
pendage to the Aragonese crown. 
It was in that year that John of 
Procida overthrew in Sicily the vile 
rule of the dastard monster Charles 
of Anjou, the brother of Holy Lewis 
of France, indeed, but none the 
less the cowardly butcher of ill- 
fated Conradin of Suabia and his 
equally noble youthful friend Fre- 
derick of Austria. The Sicilian 
crown, wrenched from the blood- 
stained hands of this horrible beast, 
was then transferred to the brow of 
Peter of Aragon. 

In Sardinia and Corsica the Ara- 
gonese kings had, as has already 
been stated, formidable rivals and 
competitors for power and posses- 
sion in the Genoese, who claimed 
these same islands by right of con- 
quest. So the ‘title’ which Pope 
Benedict might confer could, after 
all, claim only a very modest modi- 
cum of validity—even leaving out 
of the question the deposition de- 
cree pronounced against Benedict 
by the fathers of the Council of 
Pisa. And, what could not but 
powerfully tend to invalidate alto- 
gether the Benedictine donation, 
King Fernando let himself be per- 
suaded in the end, by the Emperor 
Sigismund of Germany, to drop his 
pope. 

King Fernando died in 1416, at 
the early age of thirty-seven, leav- 
ing the crowns of Aragon, Catalonia, 
Valencia, Majorca, Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Corsica to his eldest son Al- 
phonso, who, following up at first 
his father’s policy in the papal 
question, invited the Spanish car- 
dinals, who were at the time with 
his anti-holiness at Penniscola, to 
go and join the cecumenical coun- 
cil then sitting at Constance. This 
council, thus reinforced by some at 
least of the ecclesiastical represen- 
tatives of Spain (several of the 
Spanish cardinals declined com- 
plying with Alphonso’s request to 
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go to Constance), confirmed the 
Pisan decree of deposition against 
Popes Benedict and Gregory, and, 
sending John XXIII. also to the 
right-about face, elected Cardinal 
Colonna sole head of the Roman 
Church. 

The new Pope, Martin V., prov- 
ing somewhat backward, however, 
in coming forward with his free 
grant of the Italian islands to young 
King Alphonso, the latter deemed 
it expedient to take up again the 
cause of Pope Benedict, whom he 
continued to support, indeed, to 
the time of his death in 1424 (the 
old man was ninety then). As 
Martin still proved recalcitrant, the 
king ordered the only two Spanish 
cardinals still remaining stanch to 
the cause to elect a new anti-pope, 
Clement VIII., who, however, some 
six years after, in 1430, when Al- 
phonso and Martin had made it up 
at last, obligingly exchanged his 
nominal popedom for the solid 
benefits derivable from the episco- 
pal see of Majorca. This, however, 
is a digression. Let us return to 
King Alphonso at the time of his 
father’s death. 

The young King of Aragon, Cata- 
lonia, &c., was not yet twenty. The 
Catalonian estates proposed, there- 
fore, to have a species of auxiliary 
regency appointed, consisting of 
seven men, who should be God- 
fearing, just, incorruptible, and free 
from all base and vile passions. 
‘Find me only one such man,’ said 
the young king, ‘and I will gladly 
give up to him all my crowns and 
kingdoms.’ 

Certain vile sycophants after- 
wards handed to Alphonso a list of 
the barons who had been the most 
active plotters to put restraint upon 
him. He threw the list unread 
into the fire—another significant 
trait in the character of the man, 
who was to play afterwards for 
many years, even up to his death 
in 1458, such an important part in 
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the history of Italy, and to add, 
after long, protracted, fierce strug- 
gles, to his other crowns also that 
of the fair land of Naples. 

Altogether Alphonso was rather 
a favourable specimen than other- 
wise of the genus king. He pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree the 
great regal qualities of valour, 
magnanimity, and liberality. He 
was an enthusiastic admirer and a 
generous patron of the arts and 
of learning. He was himself no 
mean classical scholar. The relics 
of antiquity he held in high vene- 
ration—to such an extent, indeed, 
that, for instance, at the siege of 
Gaéta, when stones were urgently 
needed, he absolutely forbade his 
soldiers to get a supply of them 
from the ruins of Cicero’s villa 
close by. A court without learned 
men about it he used to compare 
to a starless night. He was sin- 
gularly free from false pride, nobly 
simple in his manners, and affable 
to all men. He would aid a poor 
peasant with his own royal hands 
to drag his donkey out of a 
morass, into which the animal was 
sinking; and if, in performance of 
his royal function of battle and 
conquest, he would not unfre- 
quently knock or stab the life out 
of an enemy—for he went person- 
ally into the fight, with great zest 
and desperate valour—he was al- 
ways intent upon giving the mor- 
tal remains of the slain decent 
burial, occasionally even carving 
with his own hands a neat wooden 
cross, with appropriate inscription, 
to place over the grave. 

Such, then, was the successor of 
King Fernando. 

At the time of Fernando’s death, 
Don Juan, the eldest of Alphonso’s 
three surviving younger brothers, 
happened to be in Sicily, and the 
Sicilians, who always entertained a 
strong objection to foreign rule, 
showed some inclination to pro- 
claim the young prince their king. 
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But Alphonso nipped the desire in 
the bud, by recalling his brother 
to Spain, and marrying him to the 
eldest daughter and presumptive 
heiress of the King of Navarre. 
His sister Maria he gave in mar- 
riage to his cousin, the King of 
Castile, whose sister was his own 
wife. 

As a Castilian prince he could 
not help feeling and showing some 
predilection for his native land and 
his fellow-countrymen. This soon 
excited the angry jealousy of the 
Aragonese and Catalonian barons, 
who, bluntly reminding him of the 
very conditional formula of their 
oath of fealty to him, demanded 
the dismissal of the Castilians in his 
service, and actually compelled 
him to send away some of his 
chief Castilian friends, whom he 
had placed in high official posi- 
tions. 

It was but natural, then, that he 
should endeavour to get out of the 
trammels of semi-dependence in 
which his proud nobles ardently 
wished to hold him confined. He 
took advantage, therefore, of the 
revolt of Sassari, Terranuova, 
Longosardo, and other places in 
Sardinia, and of the confused state 
of Corsica at the time, to fit out a 
naval expedition to the Italian 
seas, taking himself the chief com- 
mand. The regency of his Spanish 
dominion he intrusted to his wife, 
Donna Maria. 

With twenty-four large and well- 
appointed galleons and sea-galiots, 
with picked crews and a large 
number of land troops on board, 
Alphonso set sail for Majorca, 
where four Venetian vessels joined 
his fleet; the king thence sailed 
for Sardinia, where he landed at 
Alghero, or Algeri, on the western 
coast. Here he was joined by his 

‘ lieutenant-general and governor of 
Sardinia, Artal de Luna. The in- 
surgents could not resist the com- 
bined forces thus arrayed against 
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them. Terranuova and Longo- 
sardo were taken, and Sassari, 
then the most important town of 
Sardinia, was forced to surrender. 

Having thus reduced Sardinia 
to obedience, King Alphonso re- 
solved to try his hand next upon 
Corsica also. At the time when 
the Spanish expedition reached the 
isle the Aragonese party, with 
Vicentello Istria, self-styled Count 
of Corsica, at the head, happened 
to be temporarily in the ascendant 
over the Genoese party. So it 
proved an easy task for the king 
to take Calvi, in the north of the 
island. Several other places sub- 
mitted voluntarily to the royal 
authority—of course only for so 
long as no payment of taxes, &c., 
was demanded ofthem. Still, for 
the time being, this mere acknow- 
ledgment of the royal rule might 
well suffice, and, with the large 
forces at Alphonso’s command, it 
might indeed seem that the time 
had come at last when the Genoese 
were to be totally and finally de- 
prived of their share in the pos- 
session of the island, and when the 
latter would become a _ perma- 
nent appendage to the Aragonese 
crown. 

Some cities, however, stoutly re- 
fused to submit, among them Boni- 
facio, which was, in fact, the only 
place in Corsica that had entered 
into a permanent league with 
Genoa, upon the principle of mu- 
tual free-trade. The Genoese ap- 
pointed a podesta, who governed 
the city of Bonifacio in conjunc- 
tion with four aldermen, elected 
by the inhabitants. Bonifacio was 
called the eye of Genoa. 

When the Bonifacians cour- 
teously, but firmly, declined to re- 
spond by submission to the some- 
what peremptory summons ad- 
dressed to them by King Al- 
phonso, the latter resolved upon 
besieging and assailing the city, 
both by sea and land. 
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The area of the peak of the rock 
on which Bonifacio stands mea- 
sures some two thousand paces 
round. At the time of the siege it 
held, besides the city, a wood, 
which was so strictly protected by 
the laws, that it was forbidden 
under the severest penalties to cut 
down or otherwise injure a single 
tree. 

On a day in August 1420, early 
in the morning, the Catalan and 
Aragonese fleet suddenly appeared 
in the offing before the harbour of 
Bonifacio, advancing against the 
two towers protecting the port. 
The sentinels on the tower kin- 
dled piles of wood to give the 
alarm to the city. A select body 
of young men at once hastened 
forth from Bonifacio to defend the 
more important of the two towers, 
the pharos, where the Catalans had 
already planted their ladders and 
hoisted their colours. The im- 
petuous onset of the Bonifacians 
startled the Spaniards. A fierce 
fight ensued; the ladders were 
shivered to pieces, the Spanish 
colours torn down, and King Al- 
phonso’s forces driven back. Un- 
luckily for the Bonifacians, the 
Aragonese king had meanwhile 
succeeded in gaining possession of 
the other tower, and thereby forc- 
ing the entry into the port. He 
was thus enabled to seize upon 
the vessels of the Bonifacians, and 
to set fire to the wine and corn 
stores on the shore, which was a 
grievous loss to the people. He 
now ordered thirteen of the largest 
ships of the fleet close up to the 
walls of the city ; for the chalk cliff 
on which Bonifacio stands is hol- 
lowed out, so that vessels can 
penetrate into the cuttings or grot- 
toes. 

The Catalans now tried hard to 
reach the walls of the city from the 
ships’ yards and scuttles, but their 
attempts were frustrated by the de- 
termined bravery of the defenders. 
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Meanwhile the king had disem- 
barked large masses of troops to 
assail the city from the land side. 
After a fierce struggle he succeeded 
in gaining possession of two of the 
city-gates, and it was only by the 
most heroic resistance that the 
Bonifacians barred his further ad- 
vance. He then occupied an ad- 
jacent hill, and established cata- 
pult or bombard batteries on the 
top, from which large masses of 
enormous stones were hurled into 
Bonifacio, where they did much 
harm to the buildings. 

As the Bonifacio chalk rock has 
no wells, and there had been a long 
drought in the summer of 1420, 
the people were in great distress 
for water. This was happily re- 
lieved by abundant rains in the 
early part of September, which re- 
filled the city cisterns. 

King Alphonso, with his ac- 
customed lavish liberality, offered 
large rewards to stimulate the 
valour of his troops. A sum of 
something like five thousand 
pounds sterling of our money was 
promised to the man who should 
first plant the king’s flag on the 
battlements of the conquered city. 
This raised the enthusiasm of the 
Catalan and Aragonese host to 
fever-heat, and the assault by water 
and land was fiercely renewed, but 
it was met with at least equal fierce- 
ness by the defenders. Many of 
these succumbed to the storm of 
projectiles hurled from the ships 
and from the hill held by the be- 
siegers, who, more particularly 
those on the yards, also suffered 
heavy losses from the hail of arrows 
discharged at them from the walls. 
After many hours’ incessant batter- 
ing, one of the chief defences of 
the city, the Scarincio tower, fell 
down, when the Catalans, espying 
their vantage, leapt from the yards 
on to the ruins, with triumphant 
shouts, and planted the royal flag 
in the breach, through which they 
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poured into the city, throwing fire- 
brands into the chief buildings, 
more particularly into the great 
corn-stores, which soon were con- 
sumed by the flames. 

But they speedily discovered 
that they had triumphed too soon. 
The Bonifacians rushed impetuous- 
ly from the less threatened parts of 
the walls to the spot now in the 
enemy’s possession. A fierce hand- 
to-hand fight ended in the slaugh- 
ter of all the Spaniards who had 
made their way in, support from 
the ships having been cut off by a 
multitude of lighted pitch torches 
and hoops showered down from 
the walls on the decks, which 
compelled the fleet to beat a 
hasty retreat from the inner har- 
bour, after three out of the thir- 
teen ships had been more than half 
destroyed by the flames. Whilst 
the attention of the besieged was 
thus wholly engrossed on the 
seaside, King Alphonso ordered 
his land troops to the assault of 
the deserted walls. But here the 
Aragonese were met by a number 
of stout-hearted women, who de- 
fended the battlements with the 
utmost bravery and with remark- 
able skill. The heroine who led 
them, and guided their defensive 
operations, Margarita Bobia, a no- 
ble daughter of a Corsican patri- 
cian family, had the storming-lad- 
ders crushed and buried under 
large masses of heavy stones hurled 
from the battlements. Meanwhile 
a troop of picked men had hurried 
to the threatened gate ; these sud- 
denly threw open the sally-ports, 
and assailed the enemy with such 
irresistible impetuosity that he soon 
wavered, then gave way altogether 
and ran, suffering a heavy loss in 
killed and wounded. 

This put an end fora time to the 
fierce strife, which had been waged 
for three days and three nights 
without intermission. The besieg- 
ed turned the breathing-time thus 
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given them to the best account in 
repairing the damage done to the 
Scarincio tower, and strengthening 
its defences by an abundance of 
pilesstrongly rammed in all around. 

King Alphonso would have 
opened negotiations with the be- 
sieged, but the Bonifacians con- 
temptuously refused to receive the 
Aragonese herald ; whereupon the 
king had letters tied to arrows 
shot over the walls, promising 
safety and rich reward to those 
who would take refuge in his camp. 
There were only two dastards found 
base enough to be allured by the 
bait, and to desert the post of 
honour, and one of the two was a 
Genoese. They reported to the 
king that Antonio Salvi, the po- 
desta of the city, had died before 
the arrival of the Catalan fleet, and 
that the entire provision of corn 
had been consumed by the flames 
which had burnt down the maga- 
zine. This information, which was 
unhappily but too true, determined 
the king to starve the besieged into 
submission. 

However, he still continued to 
batter the town with his catapults 
from the hill held by his troops, 
and from another hill to the east 
of the city, which he had also 
seized. He had the port securely 
closed by a heavy strong chain 
stretched across the entrance, so 
that the Genoese should not be 
able to relieve the unhappy citizens 
by supplies of food, &c. 

So the siege went on for a time 
from day to day, from week to 
week, until most of the houses in 
Bonifacio were reduced to heaps 
of ruins by the Aragonese batteries, 
so that there was barely a place 
of shelter to be found within the 
walls of the city. All those not 
absolutely required to keep watch 
on the battlements withdrew there- 
fore to the adjacent wood on the 
top of the hill, where they lived 
with their families in huts and tents. 
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The by far greater part of the city’s 
provision of corn and wine having 
been consumed by fire at the com- 
mencement of the siege, the senate 
took stringent measures to econo- 
mise the remainder to the utmost 
possible limit of endurance, reduc- 
ing the daily fare of all inhabitants 
alike to half, subsequently even to 
quarter, rations; so that many of 
the people were brought near the 
verge of starvation, not a few of 
them being actually famished to 
death. 

But no want, no suffering, no ex- 
tremest misery could break the stub- 
born resolve of these hardy sons of 
liberty to defend their cherished 
freedom to the last extremity, and 
rather to court death as free men 
than bow their proud necks to a 
detested foreign yoke. 

Over and over again did King 
Alphonso offer fair conditions of 
surrender, even solemnly promising 
to respect all the ancient rights, 
liberties, and chartered privileges 
of the city. Allin vain. He urged 
upon the besieged the utter hope- 
lessness of their defence, pointing 
out that their Ligurian allies, even 
though, perhaps, informed of the 
sad straits to which they were re- 
duced, coudd not come to their aid, 
as the plague was devastating 
Genoa, and contrary winds and 
formidable storms were keeping 
the Genoese fleet confined to port. 
They replied, in their simple calm- 
ly resolute way, that they must 
even await the end of these winds 
and storms, and meanwhile trust to 
their own courage and endurance. 
When Alphonso sent them word 
that he knew they were then actu- 
ally starving, they replied by throw- 
ing loaves of bread from several 
parts of the wall down into the 
Aragonese camp (a fearful sacrifice 
to make in their desperate dearth 
of food !), and actually presented 
the king with a fine cheese, made 
from women’s milk ! 
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Alphonso, who had meanwhile 
received large reinforcements of 
ships and men from Spain, was 
roused to right royal wrath at last 
by this stubborn resistance to 
the death, and resolved to end the 
matter by another general storm 
from land and sea. The ships 
once more drew close to the walls, 
with the scuttles and yards fully 
manned, hurling showers of arrows 
and other projectiles, also shots 
from firearms, at the death-devoted 
defenders on the battlements. 
Many, many stanch citizens were 
slain by the enemy’s shot ; but as 
fast as they fell others eagerly took 
their place. Even when the battle- 
ments had given way under the in- 
fernal hail of stone blocks hurled 
at them from the Catalan and 
Aragonese bombards, living walls 
arose to replace them. 

The women, undismayed by the 
sun-darkening storm of hostile 
projectiles, calmly brought fresh 
provisions of arrows to their fathers, 
husbands, and brothers on the 
walls, or carried them scanty sup- 
plies of wine to keep up their 
strength for the desperate fight. 
Many women actually took up 
arms and joined the men in repell- 
ing assault upon assault. Others 
stood in the most exposed posi- 
tions, pouring boiling water and oil 
and hot pitch down upon the 
enemy. The priests joined heart 
and soul in the fray; with their 
hands they threw down lighted 
torches and bundles of burning 
brushwood, whilst with their feet 
they kicked down upon the besieg- 
ers baskets filled with pounded 
quicklime. 

All efforts of the Spaniards to 
effect an entry at any one spot 
proved for many hours unavailing. 
At last the Catalans succeeded in 
bursting open one of the chief 
gates. 

The fate of Bonifacio seemed 
now decided. But dense crowds 
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of defenders threw themselves into 
the breach, and, pressed forward 
by masses behind them, drove the 
enemy back with an irresistible on- 
set, keeping them at bay until the 
damage was repaired and the gate- 
way once more effectively barred 
against the assailants. 

Whenever the vigour and energy 
of the defence seemed, from sheer 
exhaustion, to be on the point of 
relaxing, however little, the women 
urged the defenders on to renewed 
exertion, entreating their fathers, 
husbands, brothers, and relatives 
never to permit them to fall into 
the brutal hands of Catalan pirates, 
to meet a fate worse than death to 
virtuous matron or maid. 

So the fierce assault had to come 
to an end at last, and King Al- 
phonso saw himself foiled once 
more. 

Then the baffled king bethought 
him of the teachings of his study 
of the classics—how Demetrius, 
the conqueror of strong places, had 
devised many formidable war-en- 
gines to break through even the 
most obstinate defence, among 
others the famous Helepolis,* ‘the 


* The first Helepolis constructed by De- 
metrius Poliorcetes was used by him at the 
siege of Salamis, in the year 306 B.c, It was 
an immense ‘ battering-tower,'ahundredand 
fifty feet high by seventy-five feet long and 
wide, divided into nine stories, armed with 
catapults of various sizes and greater or lesser 
power, to hur! projectiles perpendicularly 
and horizontally, with ample room for the 
people to work them. ‘This formidable en- 
gine ran on wheels and roilers, measuring 
some fourteen feet in diameter, It was 
pushed forward to the walls of the besieged 
city, where, by the many projectiles hurled 
from it, and the cloud of arrows discharged 
by the bowmen in the topmost story, it 
made sad havoc among the defenders ; whilst 
two battering-rams, one on each side, were 
assailing and destroying the walls. How- 
ever, this ingenious contrivance was con- 
structed of wood, and the besieged found 
means to set fire to it. Salamis had to sur- 
render afterwards, in consequence of a bril- 
liant victory achieved by Demetrius over 
Ptolemy of Egypt, in one of the greatest and 
fiercest naval battles recorded in the history 
of antiquity, 

The year after, in 305 B.c., Demetrius was 
besieging Rhodus. Herehe constructed an- 
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taker of cities ;’ and how Marcellus 
had assailed Syracuse with the 
Sambuca. 

Alphonso resolved, then, to pro- 
ceed in imitation of the ancient 
masters of sieges. He had a great 
battering-tower constructed after 
the pattern of the Demetrian 
Helepolis. It required the labour 
of thousands of men for many days 
to build up this formidable engine, 
which, as the king sanguinely 
hoped, was to lay low at last the 
stubborn pride of the besieged 
city. 

But the Bonifacians were as 
heroic and as ingenious and fertile 
in resources and expedients in the 
defence oftheir cherished independ- 
ence as had been the Salaminians 
and Rhodians of old. Just when the 
Alphonsian Helepolis was ready to 
begin its fatal work, the gates of 
the city suddenly opened, and a 
band of young men, with innumer- 
able lighted torches, rushed out, 
hurling themselves impetuously 
upon the front ranks, driving them 
back, and setting fire to the Hele- 
polis in many places at once. The 
fierce flames consumed in a few 
hours what it had taken so much 
ingenuity, skill, labour, and time 
to construct. 


other Helepolis, considerably larger than 
the one that had been used against Salamis, 
It rested on eight giant wheels, with spokes 
five feet thick, and required the united efforts 
of some two thousand strong men to set it 
in motion, Remembering the fate of the 
one at Salamis, Demetrius had this new He- 
lepolis protected against fire by iron plates 
and wet skins. But the spirit of liberty was 
all-powerful in Rhodus; effective means 
were devised to meet this formidable danger, 
and Demetrius had to withdraw his Helepo- 
lis in the end, to save it from destruction by 
fire, despite the protecting iron plates and 
wet skins. 

The Sambuca and other ingenious con- 
trivances of the kind used by Marcellus at 
the siege of Syracuse were brought to grief 
by the superior mechanical genius of Archi- 
medes : ‘ Unicus spectator coeli siderumque; 
mirabilior tamen inventor ac machinator 
bellicorum tormentorum operumque, quibus 
ea, quz hostes ingenti mole agerent, ipse 
perlevi momento ludificaretur,’ as Titus 
Livius hath it, 
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Unhappily, however, whilst the 
besieged were thus heroically and 
successfully resisting and defeating 
every effort of the Spaniards to 
make themselves masters of Boni- 
facio, a much more formidable foe 
than the hostile fleet in the harbour 
and the army encamped under the 
walls was assailing them within— 
gaunt famine in its most appalling 
forms. Despite the almost lower 
than starvation scale of the dietary 
adopted, and the reduction of the 
daily rations to well-nigh infinitesi- 
mal smallness, the slender stock of 
provisions remaining was growing 
alarmingly less day by day. The 
unhappy people fed upon the bark 
of trees, upon every bit of herbage 
and root to be found, upon foul 
garbage, upon animals from which 
the human stomach will instinctive- 
ly shrink, unless it be at the very 
direst extremity. Many of the 
wounded died literally of absolute 
want of the commonest and most 
indispensable necessaries. Men 
and women with enfeebled frames 
succumbed to starvation. Some, 
in despair, sought a self-made death. 
And winter, with still worse horrors 
threatening, was at the door. 

So, at last, about the middle of 
November, the aldermen and 
senate proposed to King Alphonso 
that he should give them forty 
days’ time, to see whether the 
Genoese would come to their aid. 
If the forty days should pass away, 
and no succour should come to 
them, they would submit to the 
king. Alphonso consented to these 
terms. Thirty-two young boys, 
scions of the noblest families of the 
city, were delivered over to the 
Spanish as hostages. 

But how were the besieged to let 
their Genoese allies know to what 
dire straits they were reduced? 
King Alphonso would allow no 
communication to take place be- 
tween the besieged and the Genoese. 
The latter had, indeed, known for 
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some time, from other sources of 
information, that the Spaniards 
were besieging Bonifacio, and the 
doge, Thomas Fregoso, had ordered 
seven ships to be got ready for sea, 
that an attempt might be made to 
relieve the beleaguered city. Un- 
happily, as has already been inti- 
mated, the plague was then ravag- 
ing Genoa, and contrary winds and 
fearful storms would not permit 
vessels to quit the port. Besides, 
Thomas Fregoso was at the time, 
perhaps, too intent upon support- 
ing the attempt of Louis III. of 
Valois upon Naples to give the re- 
quired attention to the relief of his 
heroic allies in Corsica, whom he 
did not believe, perchance, to be 
at the last extremity. 

Firmly resolved to leaveno means 
untried to save their beloved city 
from the fate impending over it, 
the Bonifacians secretly built in 
the utmost haste a small vessel, 
which was let down at the darkest 
hour of night into the sea by ropes 
at the inaccessible side of the rock 
where it faces Sardinia, and where 
no hostile ships were stationed, as 
the Spaniards deemed it useless 
to watch that part. 

Twenty-four young men were 
let down along with the vessel, 
who were to take letters from the 
senate of Bonifacio to the doge 
and the grand council of the 
Genoese Republic. These young 
men had a most arduous task be- 
fore them, and no food could be 
spared from the slender remaining 
stock ; mothers having babies to 
suckle strove in noble emulation to 
give their breasts to these twenty- 
four youths, that they might there- 
by be sustained to bear the exer- 
tion of rowing! Nay, as regards 
this fact, a Corsican historian tells 
us that at that time there was not 
aman in Bonifacio who had not 
at one time or other, during the 
siege, drunk at a woman’s breasts: 
‘Nemo enim fuit Bonifacii, qui 
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non suxerit mammas alicujus mu- 
lieris ea in obsidione’ (Petrus Cyr- 
nus, De Rebus Corsicis). 

The embarkation had of course 
to be effected in the deepest si- 
lence, and the men had to row 
with muffled oars; but they knew 
full well that the warmest wishes 
and most fervent blessings were be- 
ing wafted after them by their fel- 
low-citizens, men, women, and chil- 
dren. The senate ordered public 
prayers for the morning following 
the departure of the messengers. 
Although a severe frost had come 
to add the deadening chill of its 
icy grip to their other sufferings, 
the inhabitants wandered barefoot 
from church to church, singing 
hymns of praise to the Lord of 
Hosts, and praying to Him on 
high from the depths of their hearts 
to deliver them and their beloved 
city from the sad fate impending 
over them. 

Meanwhile the twenty-four lads 
happily succeeded in eluding the 
vigilance of the enemy, and had 
rowed at one stretch to Porto Palo, 
where they rested for a time, gain- 
ing fresh strength and hope from 
an ample supply of food and drink, 
gladly given them by the friendly 
people of the place. They then 
set out again ; but they had barely 
proceeded beyond Aleria when 
two Catalan galleys espied them 
and gave chase, firing upon them 
with muskets. The Bonifacians, 
seeing that it would be hopeless 
to contend with their pursuers on 
the high seas, made at once for 
the shore, closely pursued by the 
boats sent after them from the 
galleys. The crews of the boats 
reached the shore almost simul- 
taneously with the fugitives, and 
succeeded easily in seizing their 
bark ; but the people of Campo- 
loria, on whose shore the Bonifa- 
cians had landed, hastened to the 
beach, and after a short fight, in 
which several Catalans were made 
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prisoners, and,the Bonifacian bark 
was gallantly recaptured, they com- 
pelled the hostile crews to take to 
the boats and rejoin their ships. 

Hospitably entertained by their 
generous hosts, and amply supplied 
with provisions for their journey 
onward, the Bonifacians set out 
again at night from the coast of 
Campoloria. They had a rough 
journey of it, having to struggle 
against head winds up to the very 
harbour of Genoa, which it took 
them accordingly a long time to 
reach. 

King Alphonso, thinking he now 
held Bonifacio secure in his grasp, 
sent his tax-gatherers to the cities 
and places on the east side of the 
mountain ridge intersecting Corsica, 
running from north to south. These 
worthy officials soon came back to 
him quite empty-handed, having 
been politely informed by the people 
of the several places visited by 
them on their tax-collecting mis- 
sion that the Corsicans knew no- 
thing and wished to know nothing 
of the payment of taxes or imposts 
of any kind. So the king thought 
they had better be initiated with- 
out delay into a practical know- 
ledge of that important branch of 
political economy, and consider- 
ately sent his lord high constable 
to teach them, with a small army 
of soldiers to point the lesson. 

The people showing themselves 
over-obtuse and recalcitrant, the 
constable had a few of their cities 
razed to the ground, four encour- 
ager les autres. However, the re- 
sult did not answer the reasonable 
expectations of the worthy war- 
rior; the inhabitants took refuge 
in the mountains, carrying their 
goods along with them; those who 
could bear arms gathered in a for- 
tified camp, resolved to resist the 
foe to the death. 

However, the Spanish were over- 
whelmingly strong in numbers, and 
still more so in arms and in ma- 
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terial of war, and the poor Corsi- 
cans soon found themselves sorely 
pressed. The Corsicans had at 
the time a war-cry among them, 
which, shouted by neighbour to 
neighbour, soon resounded from 
field to field, from hill to hill, from 
one end of the isle to the other. 
This war-cry was raised now by 
those who were pressed hard in 
their fortified camp by the con- 
stable. It was nobly responded 
to. Three thousand warriors ap- 
peared in the field, led on by Ma- 
riano Cajo, a Corsican baron, who 
called upon the people in words 
of fire to risk and give everything 
for the independence of the island, 
for freedom, for their homes and 
families. He proved himself a skil- 
ful and prudent leader. In a series 
of partial engagements he tested 
the mettle of his followers and the 
strength of the foe ; and so soon 
as he thought he might do so with 
a fair chance of success, he offered 
battle to theSpaniard. The struggle, 
one of the fiercest ever fought out, 
even in Corsica, lasted from sun- 
rise to sunset, without decisive re- 
sult apparently, for at night both 
parties retired to the shelter of 
their intrenchments. But when 
the Corsicans came forth next 
morning to renew the battle, be- 
hold, there was no foe left to com- 
bat in the enemy’s camp! The 
constable had taken advantage of 
the night to return to his king. 

The Bonifacians were mean- 
while anxiously waiting for news 
from Genoa. 

The senate was in permanent 
session in the Madonna church, 
as the old city Mansion House 
was reduced to a heap of ruins. 
At last one night, fifteen days after 
the departure of the envoys, the 
look-out, on the inaccessible part 
of the rock where it faces Sardinia, 
announced their return to the same 
secluded and unwatched spot from 
which they had started on their 
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perilous mission. They were 
drawn up unperceived by ropes, 
and along with them a supply of 
grain sent by the Genoese. The 
people rushed to the Madonna 
church to hear the letters read 
which Genoa had sent, promis- 
ing speedy relief. ‘Thanksgivings 
and prayers resounded everywhere 
through the besieged city. But 
famine had meanwhile also made 
fearful progress in the doomed 
place, and many of those who had 
so warmly wished God-speed to 
the envoys and so fervently prayed 
for their safe return were no longer 
there to welcome them back. The 
silence of the grave had closed 
over them, and the corn sent by 
the Genoese was but as a sprinkling 
of dew over a vast arid plain. And 
time, in its incessant, inexorable, 
onward course, brought the day at 
last when the term of grace con- 
ceded by the king had run out. 
Alphonso’s ambassadors came to 
claim the stipulated surrender of 
the city. All Bonifacio was peer- 
ing desperately over the walls 
along the angry waves of the sea ; 
but, alas, no friendly flag was bear- 
ing in sight. The rulers of the 
city then passionately entreated 
the king’s ambassadors to grant 
them but one other night of grace. 
Should the dawn of next morning 
bring no hope of relief, they would 
then surrender. 

When the senate’s decision and 
pledges were made known to the 
people, loud lamentations filled 
the air. The spectral shadow of 
what had once been strong men, 
fair women, and healthy children 
found it easier, even at this their di- 
restextremity, to contemplate death 
than surrender. Besides, some 
Corsicans in the king’s camp had 
found means somehow to let the 
Bonifacians know that Alphonso, 
despairing of ever breaking their 
stubborn spirit, had harshly resolved 
to carry the whole of them—men, 
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women, and children—over to 
Catalonia, and to people the de- 
serted town with his warriors. 

At this most perilous juncture 
the senate resolved to place the 
final decision in the hands of the 
people, who were called together 
in the middle of the night to de- 
liberate in public assembly. Here 
Guglielmo Bobia, one of the most 
highly-respected senators of Boni- 
facio, delivered an impassioned 
address to the people, upon whom 
he called rather to face death than 
submit to slavery. Never, he said, 
ought the keysof the city to be hand- 
ed over to the besiegers. ‘ What,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ would ye not do to 
reconquer freedom had you once 
lost it! Why, then, should ye not 
fight to the death to retain and 
preserve it while it is still yours? 
The shade of the founder of our 
city, the great Margrave Bonifacio, 
who four times overcame the 
Moorish pirates in desperate battle, 
looks down upon us from on 
high. Let that august shade be 
witness that we have not degene- 
rated, that we can still as greatly 
dare, and do, and die for our 
cherished freedom as our noble 
ancestors have done of old. Why 
should we despair of the assistance 
of our allies? Adverse winds and 
heavy storms alone can have hin- 
dered the Genoese flying to our 
aid. Let the wind only once 
change, and we shall soon see the 
friendly flag of the relieving fleet. 
True, some of you will remind us 
despondingly that our boys are 
hostages in the hands of the foe. 
Well, my own boy is among these 
hostages, the pride of my life, the 
hope of my old age. And yet I 
say unto you better even /hey 
should be lost to us for ever than 
that our freedom should perish. 
War to the death rather than sur- 
render ! 

This spirited speech touched a 
chord in all hearts. It was unani- 
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mously resolved to fight on, even 
to the death; and this resolve, 
strange to say, seemed to impart 
fresh life and renewed vigour to the 
enfeebled frames of the citizens of 
Bonifacio. All the church-bells 
were set a-ringing; shouts of joy 
filled the air; a grand armed pro- 
cession was formed, all the women 
donning armour and joining in it. 
Three times the entire host marched, 
with banners flying, up and down 
on the wall facing the hostile camp; 
and the king’s envoys, who came 
to claim the promised surrender, 
were coolly informed that the long- 
expected relief had arrived at last! 

Alphonso was not deceived, of 
course, by this transparent pretence. 
He knew that, unless the Genoese 
had wings to fly through the air, 
they could not possibly have made 
their way into the beleaguered city. 
But he was very wroth, and swore 
to make the Bonifacians bitterly 
repent their breach of faith with 
him—so soon, of course, as he 
should hold them at his mercy. 

So the assaults upon the city 
were fiercely renewed from sea and 
land, but they were as stoutly re- 
pelled as in the very first days of 
the siege. 

Thus four more days passed. 
At last, on the evening of the 
fourth day, seven Genoese ships 
made their welcome appearance in 
the offing. They had left Genoa a 
few days before Christmas with a 
favourable northern breeze. Angelo 
Bobia, one of the chiefs of the 
city, and four other braves, were 
let down into the sea from the 
rock at the secluded spot men- 
tioned more than once before, that 
they mightswim over tothe Genoese 
ships. They successfully accom- 
plished this perilous adventure. A 
council of war was held on board 
the admiral’s ship. The messen- 
gers from Bonifacio were intro- 
duced. The Genoese captains 
shuddered at the appalling aspect 
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of these walking corpses. Angelo 
Bobia addressed the council. He 
advised that an attempt should at 
once be made to force an entrance 
into the harbour, and to engage 
the Spanish fleet. In the name of 
his fellow-citizens he pledged the 
wholeremaining power andstrength, 
the well-known great skill, and the 
desperate valour of the Bonifacians 
in aid of the perilous enterprise 
urged by him upon the council. 
The admiral, Giovanni Fregoso, 
the doge’s brother, a youth of 
twenty in years, but a man in re- 
solution and action, and animated 
by the spirit of his great ancestors, 
approved Bobia’s proposition, and 
Rafaél Negro, the commander of 
the second ship of the fleet, which 
was called the Black Mountain on 
account of its huge size, and Jacob 
Bonissia, of plebeian descent, but 
truly cast in the mould of a hero 
of antiquity, joined their votes to 
that of the admiral. 

Unhappily there were four out 
of the seven captains who let craven 
caution stand in the way of manly 
resolve. They declared that it was 
impossible to engage the king’s 
fleet in battle, as the Spanish out- 
numbered their own small squadron 
in the proportion of something like 
five to one; and that it was alto- 
gether hopeless to attempt forcing 
an entrance into the harbourthrough 
the strong heavy chains drawn 
across by the Spaniards. All that 
could possibly be attempted was 
to take advantage of the long win- 
ter nights to send boats laden with 
provisions to the unguarded part 
of the rock, that the grain, &c., 
might be drawn up there by the 
besieged. To go beyond this would 
be simply inexcusable rashness, 
and would most likely bring de- 
struction upon the Genoese squad- 
ron. And they were fully resolved 
not to incur any such risk. 

When Angelo Bobia heard this 
disheartening declaration on the 
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part of the majority of the council 
of war, he stood as one transfixed 
with amazement and grief, with the 
forefinger of his right hand pressed 
to his lips.* Then, after a brief 
pause, he exclaimed, ‘ This is no 
manly resolve. It is your duty to 
dare all for our relief. We willaid 
you in the struggle to the utmost 
of our ability and power. Next to 
God you were, and are, our last 
hope, our only sheet-anchor of sal- 
vation. Do not basely desert us, 
then, in our extremity. Be but 
bold and resolute, and success will 
be yours; and Bonifacio, the pre- 
cious eye of your own republic, 
Genoa, will be preserved.’ 

It was in vain. ‘The majority 
of the council persisted in their 
absolute refusal to go beyond at- 
tempting to supply the besieged 
with provisions ; and with this poor 
comfort the brave Bonifacians had 
to swim back to the city, where the 
sad news filled the people with 
despair. The women remained all 
night in the temples, supplicating 
God on their knees to save them, 
and to inspire the Genoese with 
daring. 

One glimmer of hope was left, 
indeed. The minority of the 
Genoese council of war had told 
Angelo Bobia and his companions, 
upon their final departure from the 
admiral’s ship, not to give way to 
despair, assuring them that they— 
Fregoso, Negro, and Bonissia— 
would see what could be done, even 
though the other four captains 
should persist in the craven refusal 
to join in an attack upon the har- 
bour and the Spanish fleet. 

And, indeed, next morning the 
three brave captains prepared for 
battle. The heavens seemed to 
favour their daring; a heavy gale 
arose, blowing right in the teeth of 
the Spaniards. With all sails spread, 

* «Digitum a pollice proximum ori admo- 


vens et in stuporum attonitus’ (Cyrnzeus, De 
Rebus Corsicis). 
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Bonissia’s ship dashed forward, and, 
rushing full speed upon the chain 
stretched across the harbour en- 
trance, shattered the obstacle to 
pieces with her iron-plated prow. 
The admiral’s ship and the Black 
Mountain followed. The three 
Genoese vessels thus forced their 
way into the very midst of the 
Spanish fleet, and then ensued 
one of the fiercest sea-fights ever 
recorded in history. The Genoese 
fought like tigers at bay, whilst the 
Spaniards did equal honour to their 
well-earned reputation for bravery 
and skill. Arrows and projectiles 
of all kinds were hurled in such 
profusion that their flight through 
the air almost realised, within the 
narrow space to which the fight 
was necessarily confined, Xerxes’s 
boast of hiding the sun and darken- 
ing the day. 

The Black Mountain was in the 
most imminent danger of succumb- 
ing to the Catalan bombards ; and 
more than once bodies of Spanish 
seamen made their way on to the 
deck, where hand-to-hand encoun- 
ters with the sword kept raging for 
hours. But Rafael Negro, nobly 
supported by Bonissia, to whose ship 
the Black Mountain was firmly 
anchored, continued waging the 
unequal fight with unshakable 
determination. 

At the most critical moment, 
when it almost seemed inevitable 
but that the Genoese must be 
crushed under the overwhelming 
superiority of numbers arrayed 
against them, one Andreas, a Ge- 
noese diver, jumped from Bonissia’s 
ship into the sea, and, swimming 
under water to the Spanish ships, 
severed with a sharp knife the 
cables that fastened them to the 
shore. The result was that the 
ships, their connection with the 
shore being thus severed, were 
suddenly seized with a violent 
oscillatory motion—a circumstance 
which, apparently inexplicable to 
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the minds of the Spanish seamen, 
frightened them into something 
like a semi-panic, so that the vigour 
of their assault upon the Genoese 
soon abated very sensibly. 

Just at this juncture the Geno- 
ese received a very considerable 
accession of force. The timid cap- 
tains of the other four ships could 
not long remain idle lookers-on. 
The claims of patriotism and kin- 
dred imperiously asserted them- 
selves in their hearts. Dismissing 
all craven fear, they sailed to the 
aid of their countrymen, and strove 
their hardest to make up for their 
past hesitation by deeds of extra- 
ordinary daring. 

So the Black Mountain was soon 
freed from all perilous pressure 
upon it, and the battle assumed a 
different complexion. 

The Bonifacians had meanwhile 
noblyand gloriously kept the pledge 
given in their name to the Genoese 
by Angelo Bobia. Many of these 
stout heroes, who enjoyed a hard- 
earned well-deserved reputation 
for the highest skill and the most 
unimpeachable bravery in naval 
warfare, let themselves down by 
ropes to join their Genoese allies, 
and, though apparently with barely 
sufficient strength left in their 
emaciated frames to keep on their 
legs, performed surprising deeds of 
prowess. Those who remained 
behind in the city, jointly with the 
women and the priests, set about 
with equal vigour rolling and pitch- 
ing immense stones down on the 
Spanish ships below, and pouring 
large masses of liquid lime and dis- 
solved soap upon the hostile decks, 
so that it soon became next to im- 
possible to the Spanish seamen to 
stand or move about on the slip- 
pery boards, and many of them 
fell thus into the sea and were 
drowned. 

The Spaniards did their very 
best to lure victory to their flag in 
this giant struggle. But the Fates 
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were against them, their very num- 
bers acting as an increasingly fatal 
obstacle, as the battle proceeded, 
to that freedom of motion and 
evolution which alone could make 
them decisively available. 

So the battle raged on for full 
seven hours, until the falling shades 
of night and the complete exhaus- 
tion of both the contending par- 
ties put an end to it at last, the 
Genoese fully maintaining their 
position in the harbour, whilst the 
Spanish fleet took up its position 
at the outer entrance. 

The besieged were now amply 
supplied by their Genoese allies with 
provisions and stores of all kinds. 
Immense was the joy and jubila- 
tion in the relieved city. Hymns 
of fervent thanksgivings and praise 
to the Lord of Hosts were almost 
incessantly sung in every church of 
the town. No less warm and 
heartfelt was the gratitude of the 
Bonifacians to their Genoese res- 
cuers. 

Four days the Genoese squadron 
remained in the port of Bonifacio. 
On the morning of the fifth day a 
favourable wind arose, which the 
captains resolved to avail them- 
selves of for departure. 

The Spanish now made a last 
desperate effort to capture the fleet 
of the enemy. ‘The ships were 
drawn up in serried line right 
across the harbour from end to 
end, like a huge net, apparently 
precluding the possibility of escape 
from the inner port. 

But the Bonifacians had turned 
an old wreck of theirs into a fire- 
ship; it was crammed chokeful 
with inflammable matter. This 
was sent on in front, with a small 
boat in tow. So soon as it came 
near the Spanish line, the seamen 
who manned it set fire to it, then 
nimbly jumped into the boat, and 
effected their escape; whilst the 
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fireship—one huge sheet of flame 
now from stem tostern—was dashed 
by the wind against the Spanish 
line, which broke in the utmost 
consternation, seeking safety in a 
precipitate retreat before the threat- 
ening danger, thus leaving the way 
clear for the Genoese to effect their 
exit from the port, amidst immense 
cheering, heartily responded to by 
deafening shouts of jubilation from 
the walls of Bonifacio. 

Meanwhile the Spanish had suf- 
fered another most serious reverse 
in another part of the island—the 
city of Calvi, to wit. Here the 
Spanish garrison had demanded 
hostages of the inhabitants. The 
Calvense had asked a short re- 
spite to deliberate. At the cele- 
bration of high mass next morn- 
ing at St. John’s church the young 
men of the city attended, disguised 
in female attire, but fully armed, 
and with coat of mail under their 
disguise. 

After the celebration of high 
mass the magistrate refused to 
give the hostages demanded by 
the Spanish commander, when the 
Catalans at once made an attack 
upon the citizens. At this juncture 
the young men of Calvi rushed 
suddenly forth from St. John’s 
church, and drawing the swords 
from under their female attire fell 
impetuously upon the Spanish gar- 
rison, massacring all except one 
man, who was left to carry the 
sad tidings to the king. 

Alphonso had thus, in all con- 
science, had enough of Corsica 
and the Corsicans now to last him 
for a long time. 

So, relinquishing all hope of ever 
conquering Bonifacio, he sullenly 
reémbarked his land troops and 
bade a lasting farewell to the island 
in January 1421. 

Such is the wonderful power of 
love of freedom. 





CHARLES Xll. OF SWEDEN. 


A Biographical Sketch. 
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THERE was a grand pageant in the 
old cathedral of Upsal on Decem- 
ber the 24th, 1697. It was a clear 
winter's day, and the sky seemed 
to mingle its brightness with the 
scene, and to reflect itself in the 
happy looks of the crowds assem- 
bled in and outside the old edifice. 
The Archbishop and Bishops of 
Upsal in their robes stood ready at 
the altar, the choristers were only 
waiting a signal to begin their 
chants, when the grand procession 
that was to lend its pomp to the 
coronation of the youthful monarch, 
Charles XII. of Sweden, came ma- 


jestically across the open space in 


front of the cathedral. ‘The cere- 
mony proceeded, and when the 
prelate raised the crown to place it 
upon the sovereign’s head, Charles 
snatched it from him, and, look- 
ing proudly on the archbishop, 
crowned himself. ‘This impetuous 
act, so entirely unprecedented, 
filled every one with amazement ; 
a momentary hush, and then a 
universal acclamation applauded 
the action of the king, of whom 
we propose to trace the history. 
Born on the 27th of June 1682, 
the son of Charles XI. of Sweden, 
and Eleanora, daughter of Fre- 
deric, King of Denmark, Charles 
was left an orphan at the age of 
fifteen, under the tutelage of his 
grandmother, Edwige-Eleanora of 
Holstein, the widow of Charles X. 
Of the restraint thus imposed upon 
him Charles soon became impa- 
tient, and, ignoring the will of his 
father, who had wished to retard his 
majority until the age of eighteen, 
he, through Councillor Piper and 


Count Axel Sparre, persuaded the 
councillors of the regency to ac- 
cede to his wish of taking on him- 
self the full kingly power. Then 
followed his coronation, and the 
heroic acts and fluctuations of suc- 
cess and defeat that marked his 
military career. No sooner was he 
seated on the throne than his cou- 
sin Frederic IV. of Denmark, Au- 
gustus, King of Poland, and Peter 
the Great of Russia united to ef- 
fect his downfall ; and, greatly to the 
astonishment of the Swedish coun- 
cillors, they found that the energy 
which they had at first attributed 
to youthful ardour only, appeared 
capable of concentrating itself on 
great designs. The senate assem- 
bled to deliberate on the threaten- 
ing position of affairs ; a suggestion 
of warding off the danger by nego- 
tiations was made, when Charles, 
with the gravity and assurance of 
an experienced commander, said, 
‘Gentlemen, I have resolved never 
to make an unjust war, but also 
never to finish a just one save with 
the overthrow of my enemies. My 
resolution is taken ; I shall go and 
attack the first foe who declares 
himself, and when I shall have con- 
quered him I hope to inspire the 
others with awe.’ These brave 
words astounded the councillors, 
who, ashamed to show less valour 
than he did, received Charles’s or- 
ders for the war. 

After putting the affairs of his 
kingdom into the best possible or- 
der, by establishing a council of 
defence, composed of several sena- 
tors, whose duty it was to take 
charge of the fleet, the troops, and 
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the fortifications of the country, 
leaving to the body of the senate 
the care of everything else in the 
interior of the kingdom, Charles 
started from Stockholm (to which 
city he never returned) the 8th of 
May 1700, on his first campaign to 
Denmark. His fleet consisted of 
forty-three vessels; the one on 
which he embarked with Count 
Piper being called the King Charles. 
He arrived at Copenhagen, which 
he besieged ; and in less than six 
weeks he so reduced Frederic’s 
forces that he was thankful to con- 
clude peace. A congress was as- 
sembled in the town of Travendal ; 
and on the 5th of August a treaty 
was concluded to the benefit of the 
Duke of Holstein, who was indem- 
nified for his expenses in the war ; 
Charles gaining nothing for him- 
self but the satisfaction of having 
assisted his ally and humiliated 
their common enemy. Precisely 
at this time the King of Poland in- 
vested the town of Riga, which 
had been acquired by the Swedes 
in 1621, when it was taken by Gus- 
tavus Adolphus from the Poles ; but 
the wisdom of the old Swedish 
general, Count d’Alberg, who de- 
fended it, and who, though eighty 
years of age, still united to the ex- 
perience of many campaigns all 
the ardour of youth, proved too 
much for the attempt. 

Charles now determined to fin- 
ish this, his first, campaign by 
subduing his rival in glory, Peter 
the Great, and with this design he 
advanced on Narva, which the 
Czar was besieging with an army 
of 100,000 men. In spite of the 
intense cold, which would have 
made other generals defer their 
operations till more favourable 
weather, Peter, inured to every 
change of temperature, and with 
soldiers as hardy as himself, when 
he knew that Charles was approach- 
ing to succour his subjects in Nar- 
va, determined to let the war pro- 
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ceed ; and, giving over the com- 
mand of his army to the Duc de 
Croi, he took a step which has 
been much criticised, and leaving 
his camp, where his presence was 
so much needed, went to meet the 
fresh troops whom he expected 
from the King of Poland, thus giv- 
ing his enemies some reason for 
saying he was afraid of a youthful 
general, and one of so little expe- 
rience as Charles, whereas his real 
object was more probably to place 
Charles between two armies. 
Charles meanwhile soon found 
himself before the Russian out- 
posts; he did not hesitate, but at- 
tacked them all, without giving 
them time to realise the small 
number of men opposed to them. 
The Muscovites, seeing the Swedes 
advancing towards them, believed 
they should have a large army to 
fight. Their advance guard of 5000 
men, placed amongst rocks—the 
approach to which 1000 determined 
soldiers could have guarded—fled 
at the approach of the Swedes ; the 
20,000 who were behind them, see- 
ing the flight of their comrades, 
were struck with panic, and carried 
disorder into their camp. After 
continual and determined advances 
and attacks, Charles conquered the 
Russians, and entered his city of 
Narva in triumph. It was on this 
occasion that Peter, hearing of 
Charles’s victory and the dispersion 
of his own troops, made the well- 
known remark, ‘I know that the 
Swedes will for some time conquer 
us; but at last they will teach us 
how to conquer them.’ To the 
honour of Charles, it must be here 
mentioned that, of all the prisoners 
brought to him, he only retained the 
generals, whom he treated with the 
greatest courtesy ; the rest he dis- 
armed and set at liberty on the 
other side of the river Narva. 
Charles was now bent upon 
being revenged on the King of 
Poland, whom he soon after de- 
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feated in a great battle on the 
banks of the river Duna. He then 
obtained possession of Cracow and 
the capital, and finally procured 
the deposition of Frederic Augus- 
tus, and by his absolute will raised 
Stanislaus, King of Posnania, to 
the vacant throne. Not content 
with this, Charles insisted on the 
restitution of the crown jewels and 
archives, which Augustus had re- 
tained, and caused him to submit 
to many painful humiliations. 
While Charles had been staying 
in Saxony, Peter had advanced as 
far as Leopold, a town on the 
southern extremity of Poland, which 
country, open on all sides, and 
having no fortresses to ward off the 
entrance of an enemy, left the 
Russians the chance of reappear- 
ing on the spot of their defeat. 
In January 1708 Peter was at 
Grodno in Lithuania, one hundred 
leagues from Leopold. Charles, 
hearing this, put himself at the head 
of his cavalry, and marched towards 
Grodno to meet Peter, determined 
to assist Stanislaus to guard his 
newly-acquired kingdom against 
the many foes that threatened it. 
Charles had passed the Niemen, a 
river two leagues distant only from 
the town, and still Peter heard no- 
thing of his approach ; at the first 
news, however, he left the town by 
the north gate, leaving Charles to 
enter by the south, escorted only 
by six hundred guards, the rest of 
his army not having been able to 
keep up with him. Peter fled with 
2000 men, under the impression 
that an entire army was entering 
the town. On being informed of his 
mistake, and irritated at having been 
thus misled, he reéntered Grodno 
with 1500 men at nightfall, and, 
favoured by the darkness, advanced 
as far as the first Swedish guard 
unrecognised. This guard was 
only composed of thirty men, who 
held out bravely against these fear- 
ful odds until Charles arrived with 
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the remainder of his soldiers, when 
the Russians fled precipitately. The 
Swedes followed them a long dis- 
tance. 

Charles’s route was now planned 
for Moscow. From Grodno he 
crossed the Dnieper at Mohilow, 
where he engaged successfully with 
the Russians. The Czar tried totreat 
for peace, sending proposals to that 
effect by a Polish general ; to which 
Charles replied that he ‘ would treat 
with the Czar at Moscow’—a vain 
boast which was never destined to 
be realised. On the 22d Septem- 
ber 1708 the king attacked near 
Smolensko a body of 10,000 cavalry 
and 6000 Calmucks, having with 
him only six regiments of cavalry 
and 4000 infantry. The king’s horse 
was killed under him in the engage- 
ment ; an aide-de-camp offered him 
another, but before he could ac- 
cept it both man and horse were 
killed. Charles continued the fight 
on foot, surrounded by a few de- 
voted officers who at once rallied 
round him; of these several were 
wounded, killed, or separated from 
him in the mé/ée, until only five re- 
mained. Though during the com- 
bat he had killed more than a dozen 
of the enemy with his own hand, 
Charles had escaped untouched ; 
and now, when the brave com- 
panions-in-arms had been beaten 
down at his sides, and the danger 
to himself was most imminent, 
Colonel Dardoff, with a company 
of his regiment, broke through the 
masses of the enemy, and covered 
the retreat of the king. Charles 
mounted on horseback, and gave the 
Russians chase for two leagues. 
Instead of then pushing forward to 
Moscow, as all his generals ex- 
pected, Charles, to their great as- 
tonishment, marched to the south, 
towards the Ukraine and the river 
Desna, where he expected to meet 
General Mazeppa, with a reinforce- 
ment of 30,000 men, ammunition, 
and provisions, and General Lewen- 
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haupt, with the troops under his 
command. Here he proposed to 
stay during the winter, and to sub- 
due the country; and thence, in 
the spring, to proceed to Russia. 
Arrived at the rendezvous agreed on 
with Mazeppa, instead of finding 
him and his now very necessary 
provisions, Charles encountered a 
body of Russians advancing towards 
the opposite side of the river. He 
immediately resolved to attack 
them, which he effected with suc- 
cess. At length Mazeppa appeared, 
but ina very different condition from 
that in which Charles hoped to see 
him : of the 30,000 men promised 
there appeared only 6000, and a 
few horses laden with money. The 
king’s sole hope of reinforcement 
now lay with Lewenhaupt, who was 
to bring 15,000 Swedes and pro- 
visions. In this again he was 
doomed to disappointment ; for on 
Lewenhaupt’s arrival he heard that 
he had fallen in with the Czar and 
40,000 men, and, after disputing 
the victory for three days with 
Peter, he rejoined his master with 
the glory of a gallant defence, but 
the loss of his ammunition and 
troops. Charles now almost began 
to lose faith in the good fortune 
which had so long befriended him. 
His army wanted every supply, and 
_presented a wretched appearance. 
Finally, however, he received news 
from Stockholm that the levies of 
troops and money which he had 
ordered had been raised; but it 
was impossible for these to reach 
him in such rigorous weather, with 
nearly 500 leagues to traverse, and 
the prospect of encountering an 
enemy superior in numbers on their 
road. 

With his usual obstinacy Charles, 
undeterred by all these difficulties, 
lost neither the design nor the hope 
of reaching Moscow. Towards the 
end of May he established himself 
near Pultowa, gained over the 
inhabitants of the surrounding 
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country, and besieged the town 
with about 30,000 men. In the 
taking of Pultowa lay his sole re- 
source, as that once accomplished 
he reopened the road to Moscow, 
and thus could wait to rest and re- 
cruit his troops. Pultowa, fortified 
by the approach of the Czar with 
70,000 men, made a great resist- 
ance. Charles, on May 27, con- 
quered one of the Russian detach- 
ments ; but as he was returning a 
bullet traversed his boot and frac- 
tured the bone of his ankle. This 
pain Charles bore stoically, until it 
became so agonising that he had 
to be lifted from his horse and 
carried into a tent. ‘The surgeons 
at first feared they should be obliged 
to amputate his leg; but the ball 
was extracted without this severe 
measure. He was already giving 
orders for another assault on the 
next day, when news came that 
the Czar was advancing at the 
head of his entire army. This 
was indeed serious intelligence to 
Charles, wounded and incapable 
of moving as he was, placed in a 
desert country, with noammunition, 
and menaced by an army that cut 
off his retreat. On the 8th of 
July 1709, the famous battle of 
Pultowa was fought. Charles, 
unable to ride, was borne in a 
litter; the two horses harnessed to 
it were killed; these were replaced 
by two others, which shared the 
same fate, and the king was thrown 
out. Already most of his principal 
officers were made prisoners. The 
king, unable to defend himself, 
and unwilling to fly, was placed on 
horseback byGeneral Poniatowski, 
who rallied round him 500 cavalry, 
and conducted him to the baggage- 
wagons of the Swedish army. 
Charles was lifted into the carriage 
of Count Piper and taken towards 
the Dnieper, learning on the way 
that his old friend and prime 
minister had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. After a weary re- 
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treat, or indeed flight, of two days, 
a capitulation was effected, and the 
entire remainder of Charles’s army 
made prisoners. ‘The soldiers de- 
filed past the Russian Prince Menzi- 
koff and laid down their arms at 
his feet, as the Russians had done 
to Charles nine years before at 
Narva, with this difference, that 
Charles sent back all his Russian 
prisoners, whom he did not fear; 
while the Czar kept the Swedes 
taken at Pultowa, whence nearly 
all of them were sent to Siberia. 
Charles, meanwhile accompanied 
by Major-General Count Hord, also 
grievously wounded, had arrived 
at Oczakow, a small town on the 
Turkish frontier, where the au- 
thorities would not allow them to 
pass without an order from the 
governor, which he on his side 
hesitated to give. At last this 
was obtained, and Charles finally 
sought an asylum at Bender, where 
he was well received by the Sultan, 
Achmet III., who gave him a guard 
of four hundred men. Charles es- 
tablished himself here, building al- 
most a little town for himself and 
his followers ; and here he tried to 
influence his host against the Czar ; 
but finding this unattainable he 
gave vent to a great outburst of 
anger, which caused the Porte to 
wish to be rid of so troublesome a 
guest, and to send the king an in- 
timation to leave Bender. On this, 
Charles intrenched himself in his 
house with all his household, con- 
sisting of about sixty persons, with 
his own hand killing several of the 
janissaries who dared to enter his 
abode. Finding that all ordinary 
méans of causing Charles to leave 
his house failed, the Turks set fire 
to it. Charles tried his utmost to 
extinguish the flames, and when 
he found that impossible he and 
his men burst open the door, and 
threw themselves with such fury 
upon the Turks that they were 
obliged for an instant to recede. 
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It was but a momentary repulse, 
for the next minute saw the king 
surrounded and seized, and after- 
wards taken prisoner to the castle 
of Démirtash near Adrianople, and 
thence to Demotica: Here Charles 
did what it seems impossible for a 
man of his character to have done; 
he took to his bed, and resolved 
never to leave it during his stay 
there. Here, then, he lived for ten 
months, feigning illness, and hear- 
ing frequently of the desolation of 
all his provinces out of Sweden. At 
Stockholm the senate had begged 
Charles’s sister, Ulrica Eleonora, to 
undertake the regency during the 
long absence of her brother, to 
which she consented; but seeing 
she was required to make peace 
with Russia and Denmark, she re- 
signed, well knowing that he would 
not ratify the act on his return. 
She then wrote a long accouut of 
the affair to Charles; who, on its 
receipt, returned a furious answer 
to the senate, and at once signified 
to the Grand Vizier his desire of 
leaving Turkey and returning to 
Sweden through Germany. On 
the 1st of October 1714, the king 
set out, escorted by his late hosts 
to the Turkish frontier, having re- 
mained more than five years in 
that country. At Targowitz he as- 
sembled his remaining troops, or- 
dering them to arrive at Stralsund 
as soon as possible ; for which place 
he then started, accompanied only 
by two officers, named Rosen and 
During, and where he arrived on 
the 21st of November. Here he 
raised several fortifications to 
strengthen the place against the 
kings of Denmark and Prussia, 
whose troops in June 1715 march- 
ed against it; but now ill-fortune 
followed him as success had done 
previously, and he found how much 
during his absence the face of 
European affairs had changed. 
Stralsund was besieged by an 
army of 36,000 men, Charles sus- 
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taining the siege with marvellous 
courage ; but finally, after perform- 
ing prodigies of valour, he was 
obliged to make a retreat, rendered 
glorious by the dangers that at- 
tended it. In a small boat he 
finally embarked with ten of his 
suite ; the ice of the port had to be 
broken to admit of its passage be- 
fore the island of Rugen, where the 
Danes had a battery of twelve guns. 
These fired upon the king, a ball 
killing two men by his side, and 
another breaking the mast of the 
bark. All these dangers and many 
more Charles met with ere he could 
join one of his vessels which was 
cruising in the Baltic. The next 
day Stralsund capitulated. Charles 
landed at Isted, whence he went 
to Carlscroon. The Swedes now 
hoped they should be allowed a 
glimpse of their idolised monarch ; 
but he, on his part, could not bear 
to see them, forced as he was to 
impose endless taxes and to order 
fresh levies of troops, until he 
should have regained, at all events, 
some portion of what he had 
lost. 

At tremendous sacrifices some 
vessels were equipped and a few 
troops got together. ‘The Swedes, 
amidst all the privations needed 
to furnish these, and which in 
other countries would have led to 
a revolt, bore their hardships un- 
complainingly, knowing that they 
were nothing compared to those of 
the king. At this time an English 
fleet appeared in the Baltic, and 
the Danes and Russians had re- 
solved to make a descent on Swe- 
den in the spring. Now again the 
conduct of Charles occasioned uni- 
versal surprise: instead of remain- 
ing in Sweden to protect it from 
threatened dangers, he marched 
into Norway in March 1716 with 
20,000 men, accompanied by the 
Prince of Hesse, his brother-in- 
law. Charles advanced to Chris- 


tiania, only to find that, ill-pro- 
visioned as he was, he must return 
to Sweden, and there await the re- 
sult of the negotiations of his min- 
ister Goertz; negotiations which, 
boundless in their ambition, failed 
miserably. 

Charles started the second time 
for the conquest of Norway in 
October 1718, and in six months 
he hoped to make himself master 
of it. He laid siege to Frederic- 
shall in December, in such intense 
and bitter weather that his soldiers 
were half-paralysed with cold. On 
the rith of this month, at nine 
in the evening, he visited the 
trenches, inspecting and encourag- 
ing the men at their work, thereby 
frequently exposing himself to the 
enemy’s battery ; he took only two 
Frenchmen with him, Siquier, his 
aide-de-camp, and Mégret, the 
chief engineer. A few paces be- 
hind them stood Count Swerin, who 
commanded the intrenchment ; 
Count Possé and another aide 
were receiving his orders, At this 
moment Siquier and Mégret’ saw 
the king fall, heaving a deep sigh ; 
they approached, only to find that 
a ball weighing half a pound from a 
Norwegian gun had struck his right 
temple, making a fearful wound, 
and causing immediate death. 

Thus died, at the early age of 
thirty-six, this remarkable man, 
who, in his short life, had experi- 
enced the summit of human vic- 
tory, and the depth of disappoint- 
ment and adversity. Brave to rash- 
ness, firm to obstinacy, liberal to 
profusion, his great virtues, not re- 
strained within due limits, became 
the causes of his misfortunes ; and 
while then, as now, his grand cha- 
racter was and is universally ad- 
mired, his passion for glory and war 
eclipsed his prudence, and brought 
on his faithful subjects, as well as 
on himself, misery and defeat. 

L. M. C. LAMB. 
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CHAMBERS in Lincoln’s Inn are 
not very cheerful at any time, but 
at the end of August they are in- 
deed dreary. Why Eastnor and I 
remained in town, I don’t know ; 
the Term was over, everybody had 
gone for a holiday, and yet here 
were we still in London, smoking 
our pipes and looking out on to 
the silent dreary square. I did 
not so much wonder at myself, for 
Thad no relatives, and few friends ; 
but Eastnor could go anywhere, 
and had invitations to a dozen 
country houses; besides, he was 
rich, and could travel. But my 
partner was a curiously silent man ; 
and though I had lived with him 
for five years, I knew very little of 
his history. ‘That he was an ex- 
ceptionally good man, none knew 
better than I ; for he had found me 
eight years before an ill-paid under- 
clerk in a small solicitor’s office, 
and an utter stranger to him; he 
had articled me to a good firm, 
and when I had passed all my ex- 
aminations took me into his own 
office, and had lately made me a 
partner. I did not venture to ask 
him any questions about his past 
life, though I often asked him why 
he did not marry ; he could easily 
have done so had he wished, for 
he was a great favourite with ladies. 
But he did not seem to care to 
change his mode of life, and so we 
lived on from year to year in our 
dusty chambers, smoking our pipes, 
—in the winter over the fire, and in 
the summer at the window, which 
looked on to the dreary square. 

It was growing dusk, and we 
had neither of us spoken for a 


long time, when Eastnor suddenly 
asked, 

‘What are you dreaming of, 
young un?’ 

‘Italy,’ I said, turning to him. 

‘ And why Italy ?’ asked he. 

‘It has been one of my dreams 
to travel,’ said I; ‘and Italy I 
want especially to see.’ 

‘ The Great Desert would be bet- 
ter, though I believe even that is 
not free from tourists now,’ said 
Eastnor. 

* You have travelled so much,’ I 
said, ‘that I suppose Italy is quite 
well known to you.’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe, and begin- 
ning to refill it‘ yes, I think I 
know it well. Rome is a very dirty 
place.’ 

‘And Milan,’ said I; ‘did you 
ever see Milan Cathedral by moon- 
light ?” 

‘Ah! said Eastnor, drawing a 
long breath and staring at me with 
such a startled look on his face 
that I wondered what ailed him. 
‘Why did you ask me that? he 
said sharply. 

‘Merely because I saw a photo- 
graph of it in a shop-window this 
afternoon, and I was struck with 
its beauty.’ 

My partner seemed relieved, and 
puffed away at his pipe in silence, 
while I looked out into the street, 
not wishing him to think I watched 
him. ‘The moon rose bright and 
clear, making the square look pic- 
turesque, and beautifying the neigh- 
bouring houses. My eyes were 


fixed on the old Queen Anne gate- 
way below me, and I was wonder- 
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ing why Eastnor sighed so often 
and did not speak. 

‘ Hugh,’ he said at last, in his 
old calm tone,—‘ Hugh, I am 
going to tell you a long story; 
something that I have never told 
to any man. Your question about 
Milan Cathedral has brought be- 
fore me most vividly a scene anda 
period of my life that I can never 
forget. Are you listening ?” 

‘Yes,’ I replied. 

‘I was once travelling through 
Italy, and I spent some days in 
Milan. It was just this time of 
year, I remember; just such a 
moonlight night as this. It was 
Sunday; the day had been fine, 
but not hot. I had been to church, 
and had heard, I daresay, a very 
ordinary sermon ; but somehow the 
preacher’s words had impressed 
me, and I thought how true it was 
that we became wrapped up in the 
cares and pleasures of this life, till 
we gave little time or thought to 
spiritual truths, often totally for- 
getting the world to come. As I 
sat at home in my hotel that Sun- 
day afternoon I pondered on the 
wickedness and sadness of the 
world, and as I walked about the 
city in the evening the same 
thoughts kept me company. I 
have said it was a moonlight night, 
like this, and yet not like this ; for 
moonlight nights here are only dim 
reflections of what they are there. 
As I wandered, I found myself in 
front of the cathedral. I cannot de- 
scribe to you how beautiful, grand, 
and awe-inspiring it looked. I 
stood and gazed for I don’t know 
how long, when I gradually became 
aware of some one sobbing, and 
then of voices talking Italian. I 
went a few steps closer, still keep- 
ing in shadow, and then I saw, sit- 
ting upon a stone in the full 
moonlight, a young girl crying bit- 
terly, while an elderly woman 
stood by trying to comfort her. 
At that time I was not a good 
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Italian scholar, and could not un- 
derstand what the woman said, she 
talked so fast and vehemently ; the 
girl scarcely spoke, but kept wring- 
ing her hands and looking up to 
heaven, as if she were invoking the 
saints to help or protect her. Once 
the woman threatened to leave her, 
for she walked a few yards away ; 
and then the girl rushed and took 
hold of her dress. At that Icame 
out of my corner, and addressing 
myself to them, asked if I could be 
of any service. I had some diffi- 
culty in making myself understood, 
but when they at last saw that I 
wished to help them, they both 
began talking so fast that I could 
not follow what they said. How- 
ever, they appeared to be telling 
the same story, and I felt from 
their manner that there was an 
unusual proportion of truth in what 
they were saying; the girl, more- 
over, who was singularly beautiful, 
had an open and noble counte- 
nance, which I, as a lawyer used 
to studying faces, did not fail to 
observe. 

‘Not being able to make any- 
thing of their eloquent torrent, but 
that some person or persons had 
treated the girl badly, and that she 
was a good girl (which I did not 
doubt), I asked her to write her 
story out, and to meet me in the 
morning at the cathedral. She 
understood what I meant, and 
agreed to do as I wished; then I 
bade them good-night, and they 
left me. Even in those days, 
Hugh, I was not particularly ro- 
mantic. I knew something of the 
world, and, being the son of a 
younger son of an earl, was used 
from my childhood to hear a great 
deal of cynicism and grumbling at 
fate. I had known what it was to 
be poor and mix with rich people; 
how hard it was to get on in the 
world; and I knew what was ex- 
pected of me; but as I wandered 
round the old cathedral in the 
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moonlight I forgot all my ambi- 
tion, and indulged in the most ro- 
mantic and foolish dreams. I was 
impatient to meet the girl again ; 
and after a restless night I rose 
early, and, armed with a diction- 
ary, I set out and met Juanita, for 
that was her name. We went into 
the cathedral, and seating ourselves 
in the nave she read her statement 
aloud, while I looked out the words 
I could not understand. Now and 
then her beautiful eyes were fixed 
on me with such a wistful mourn- 
ful expression, that I longed to 
kiss her and vow to protect her all 
my life. 

‘Hers was and is a well-known 
story. She was born in Spain, her 
mother being Spanish, her father 
an Italian. They were both dead, 
and she had no relations that she 
knew, except a distant cousin of 
her father’s, who had brought her 
from Spain, and had promised to 
take care of her in his own house. 
He had not kept his word, but 
had obtained for her a situation as 
companion and nurse to an old 
lady ; and having done so, seemed 
to consider he had done his duty, 
for she neither saw nor heard any- 
thing more of him; nor had he 
answered any of her letters, and 
she did not know where he was. 
She had been obliged to leave her 
situation in consequence of the old 
lady’s son, who, returning from 
abroad, no sooner saw her than 
he fell in love with her, and so 
worried and forced his attentions 
upon her that she was obliged to 
leave. This displeased her mis- 
tress, who would willingly have had 
her for a daughter, but who would 
not give her a character. An act 
of injustice that I am afraid many 
people are guilty of when their pet 
schemes are thwarted. 

‘I asked Juanita why she did not 
marry the son; she turned first red 
and then pale, and declared ve- 
hemently she could not. Then I 
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asked her if she had a lover; she 
answered, in her simple manner, 

“‘ Yes, a poor man away in Spain.” 

‘At that quiet straightforward an- 
swer my heart sank, for I loved 
her, Hugh, and—God help me !—I 
love her still.’ 

There was a pause, and then I 
said to Eastnor, 

‘You would have asked her to 
marry you ?” , 
‘Yes ; why not ?’ said he fiercely. 
‘Ah,’ he continued more calmly, 
‘I know what you would say: my 
family ; did I think of the anger of 
my grandfather the earl, or the 
horror of my aunt Lady B.? Well, 
you know, Hugh, what I think of 
the world, and how I despise so- 
ciety; the sneers and jeers of the 
collected Upper Ten would havehad 
no effect on me. I could have 
been happy anywhere with Juanita, 
and I could have made her happy 
too, as my wife; but that was not 
the way to help her, nor would it 
have been fair to the “ poor man 
away in Spain.” She evidently did 
not think me rich; for you know, 
Hugh, I am celebrated for my 
carelessness in dress; and I was 
the same in those days. I asked 
her what she meant todo. She did 
not know; she had no money; 
she had tried to get another situa- 
tion, but who would take her with- 
out a character? and how could 
she get one? She had no money, 
and she was in debt for her food 
and lodging. The woman I had 
seen her with was a respectable 
widow who had known her parents; 
she had taken her in, but she was 
poor and had some little children. 
Further questioning her, I found 
that the widow had been trying 
to persuade her to turn artist's 
model; but she shrank from that, 
and so did I for her; and I made 
her promise never to do such a 
thing, making my words more forci- 
ble by saying that I was sure her 
lover would not like it. Then I 
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gave her a trifling sum, sufficient 
to pay her debts, and walked home 
with her to the widow’s. 

‘I saw Juanita several times; and 
each time my good opinion of her 
increased. She was gentle and 
refined, and possessed a wonder- 
ful amount of common sense, 
which, in my opinion, is the most 
uncommon sense to find in either 
man or woman. 

‘ Before I left Milan, which was 
within a week of my first seeing 
Juanita, I gave the widow sufficient 
to keep the girl for two months. 
I made her promise to take care 
of her, and on no account to let her 
turn model. I will not tell you 
of the parting, Hugh,—of how elo- 
quently she thanked me; begged 
me to tell her my name; said I 
had saved her from great misery ; 
and what could she do for me. 
I could have answered, “ Love me ; 
be my wife ;’ but I dared not. I 
only shook both her hands, and 
said, “ Be a good girl, and remem- 
ber your promise.” 

*Q, signor, I will!” she said, 
and then burst into tears; and so 
we parted. 

‘I went to Rome ; and I had not 
been there more than a week when 
I met my aunt, Lady B. I had 
been thinking day and night of 
Juanita, and what I could do for 
her. Now here was an opportu- 
nity, but it required some diplo- 
macy. I followed my aunt about 
day after day, making myself useful 
and agreeable to her in many ways, 
till she laughingly told me I was 
becoming quite a man of fashion, 
and she had no idea I could make 
myself so charming. She was 
growing quite fond of me, she 
said ; and as to the children, they 
adored me. The time came at 
last for me to tell my story. I told 
it ; and begged her to take Juanita 
into her house as maid or nursery- 
governess to the children. After 
some demur she consented, and 
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went with me to Milan to see 
Juanita. We found her; and she 
and Lady B. returned to Rome. 
I would not go with them. I was 
afraid to trust myself. Before I 
parted from my aunt, I made her 
promise to write to me now and 
then, and to be sure and let me 
knowifJuanita’s engagementshould 
be broken off. At the same time, 
I told Juanita that if I could in any 
way advance the worldly prospects 
of “ the young man in Spain,” with- 
out taking him out of his sphere in 
life, I would do so. 

‘Lady B. remained abroad two 
years, and faithfully kept her promise 
of writingto me. I could tell from 
what she said that Juanita had 
fully realised my expectations, and 
was good as she was beautiful ; 
indeed my aunt had grown to love 
her, and to rely upon her good 
sense. 

‘ All this time I had been work- 
ing in my dingy chambers, not 
daring to take a holiday abroad for 
fear I should be tempted to go to 
Italy. You, young one, who have 
had no experience, will scarcely 
understand me; but remember, if 
a like misfortune should ever fall 
to your lot, that hard work is the 
surest cure for this kind of heart- 
disease. Well, I worked and grew 
contented ; and when my aunt re- 
turned, I withstood all her pressing 
invitations and my own inclina- 
tion to go and see her ; but when 
she said that Juanita wanted to 
see me and thought me unkind, I 
went. 

‘My aunt’s country seat was down 
at Bushey ; it was there I went and 
saw Juanita. She was delighted to 
see me, and seemed as if she could 
not make enough of me. I found 
her greatly improved; and her 
beauty was simply dazzling. She 
had learnt English, and could read 
and speak quite fluently. She read 
the papers, and had formed a clearer 
idea of England and English life 
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than she used to have in the old 
days, when she thought she had 
only to come over here to make 
her fortune. The children were 
very fond of her. She lived en- 
tirely with them, as nurse, com- 
panion, and friend. It was pretty 
to see them together.’ 

‘ And the lover?’ I said, as East- 
nor paused. 

‘ He was still faithful, and there- 
fore I kept away; for I found I 
loved her, if possible, more than 
ever.’ 

‘ Then you never saw her again ?” 

‘Yes, Hugh, twice. Do you 
remember my being very ill, just 
seven years ago now, when you 
were going up for your preliminary 
exam. ?” 

‘Yes, I well remember it; we 
thought we should have lost you,’ 
said I, fully recalling that sad time 
when I was not allowed to see my 
friend. 

‘I overworked myself,’ said East- 
nor calmly. ‘ Juanita heard of my 
sickness ; and when I was getting 
better, and could just sit up in 
this easy-chair, my old laundress, 
who was head nurse that afternoon, 
the hired nurse having gone out, 
suddenly put her head in at the 
door, and said a young lady wanted 
to see me. I guessed who it was, 
and declared I could not see her ; 
but, weak creature that I was, I 
repented, and told the old woman 
to ask her in, and she came—into 
this room, her hands full of flowers, 
and her eyes fiiled with the tender- 
est pity when she saw how weak I 
was. She remembered my fond- 
ness for flowers, and had brought 
the choicest. Was it their per- 
fume, or her presence, that made 
me feel so faint? She sat and 
chatted some time ; and then, find- 
ing I had no vase to put the flowers 
into, she went out and bought that 
little glass epergne that stands on 
my table now. I know you have 
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often wondered why I value it. 
That afternoon was torture to me ; 
but I hid my feelings well, for Iam 
sure she had no idea how I loved 
her. I saw her once again before 
going abroad. 1J.went to Bushey 
to bid my aunt good-bye, and to 
thank her for her goodness both to 
my /rotégée and myself. I thought 
Juanita was away with the children. 
You cannot imagine the shock it 
gave me when, instead of my aunt, 
Juanita came into the room. Whe- 
ther Lady B. did it on purpose or 
not, I shall never know; but there 
was, then, no help for it. There 
she was, holding my hand, and 
saying, in her sweet voice, how 
glad she was to see me better ; and 
then—and then—I don’t knowhow 
it happened, Hugh, but I suddenly 
held out my arms to her, and cried, 
‘Juanita, Juanita! I love you, I 
love you!” I saw her startled look, 
I saw her shrink away from me; 
and then my arms dropped, and I 
sank on to a chair. She fell at 
my feet, and cried, ‘O, no, no, 
no! Tell me it isn’t true, it is not 
true !” and she covered her face 
with her hands. “It is true!” I 
said hoarsely ; and I stooped and 
raised her. Poor girl, she seemed 
ready to faint. I held her in my 
arms, and told her she must forget 
what I had said. I ought never 
to have said it; but I had had 
a long struggle, and was weak 
still from my illness. I asked 
her to forgive me, and to forget ; 
but she, poor thing, cried, and 
seemed to think that she was in 
fault, and begged me to forgive 
her ; and then I kissed her for the 
first and last time, and we parted, 
never to meet again.’ 

Eastnor ceased; there was a 
profound silence in the room ; and 
then I said huskily, 

‘What became of her ?’ 

‘She was married in Rome five 
years ago.’ 





